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Reserve Banking System Set Up 
By a Warehouse Group 


Securities Corporation, Sponsored By a Number of Leading 
Storage Executives, Will Loan to Depositors 
of All Kinds of Goods 


By H. A. 


been observable for several years an under- 

current of unrest. The post-war changes in 
their business methods have left a wake of vague 
dissatisfaction—the sort of dissatisfaction that comes 
from a feeling that “‘one is falling short of what he 
ought to do.” In a hazy way, no warehouseman 
knowing exactly what ails warehousing, leaders of 
the merchandise branch of the industry have yet 
sensed that something is lacking. 

As warehousemen meet together their talk turns 
often to the things working against sound warehous- 
ing. They mention their “fly-by-night” competition. 
They utter sharp opinions of rebating subterfuges. 
They scorch rate-cutting and scorn rate-cutters. But 
all the while sensible men realize that warehousing 
by no means stands alone in having its warts of ugli- 
ness. Nor does their feeling of unrest concern itself 
with profits of their business: they neither complain 
nor gloat. But they have shown a feeling that mer- 
chandise warehousing might do, and ought to do, 
more for its patrons. 

They believe, in a word, that the time has come for 


MONG merchandise warehousemen there has 
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warehouses to expand, with that expansion taking 
the form of doing more for their patrons. 

“The trend of the times,” to quote the president of 
one of our billionaire corporations, “is to make de- 
partment stores of our corporations.” In this view, 
the important automobile corporations do not content 
themselves with making motor cars. That first ob- 
jective is supplemented by controlling body making, 
accessories making, electric equipment, paint and 
varnish, steel making and coal mining, and, yet more 
recently, after seven years of laboratory experiment- 
ing, by promoting a new automobile fuel. All these 
supplemental undertakings, it is true, add to the 
profits of the corporation. Beyond that, however, 
they “make a department store” of the corporation 
to the extent that a customer “may purchase every- 
thing he wants under one roof.” 

So with our merchandise warehousing. The time 
for expansion has come. It is to be expected that 
greater profits will come to the warehouses, but if 
they are to keep abreast of the times the “depart- 


ment store” idea must be followed. 








What Patrons Require 


HE chain idea has obsessed all 
business. Now that stock ex- 

changes group the chain store stocks 
by themselves on their blackboards, 
now that financial journals report 
monthly their earnings in a similar 
group, the business world is keen for 
anything with the word “chain” at- 
tached to it. 

Warehousing has felt the effect. 

Soliciting and operating costs 
should be lowered if chain methods 
could be introduced into warehousing. 
Patrons, too, should welcome the op- 
portunity to contract through one 
agency for a dozen locations. The 
reasoning is irresistible, and we have, 
accordingly, various linkings together 
of warehouses for such purpose. 

So alluring, in fact, has been this 
field that promotion and investment 


bankers have entered the warehousing - 


field, with the result, in some centers, 
of over-building merchandise capaci- 
ties. “The siren call of these pro- 
moters” should be silenced so far as 
they disrupt sound warehouse condi- 
tions, and yet that call will not be 
drowned merely by calling out bad 
names at the “exploiters.” Promoters 
find their chance to market securities 
because they see visions of what mer- 
chandise warehousing might become 
and ought to be. 

A second great need of merchandise 
warehousing goes deeper than just 
the solicitation of business. “Rates” 
and “service” and “fireproof construc- 
tion” have sufficed during these thirty 
years since the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association was formed. They 
have sufficed because those were the 
utmost requirements of patrons. The 
chain of warehouses that could offer 
these was doing all a chain could be 
expected to do. 


New Tendencies Since War 


The great post-war change in mer- 
chandise warehousing has shown the 
new need. “Turnover” and “hand-to- 
mouth buying” and the tendency to 
“eliminate the jobber” and “national 
advertising” and a score of lesser in- 
fluences have upset all merchandising. 
The tremendous change has been that 
manufacturers and wholesalers and 
retailers are today doing more busi- 
ness than five years ago would have 
been possible, and doing it on the 
same capital. Everything is speeded 
up in the mad effort to hold down “‘in- 
ventory” and to build up “cash” and 
other “liquid assets.” 

Translated into what this means 
for the warehouseman, the changed 
situation becomes: the warehouse 
must finance depositors. Nothing 
less! 
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The Background: 


i i HIS is the story of one of the 
most important developments in 
merchandise warehousing’s history 
—the establishing, in effect, of a 
warehousing system of _ reserve 
banking and rediscount sponsored 
by a group of the industry’s lead- 
ing responsible companies which 
have become members of the Ware- 
house Securities Corporation. This 
pioneer movement involves a union 
by associated firms to make loans 
to depositors of all kinds of goods. 
The corporation plans to make its 
service “as comprehensive as the 
largest banking institution of the 
country.” The idea has the approval 
of the highest authorities in Ameri- 
can banking. 

The Warehouse Securities Cor- 
poration, Mr. Haring points out in 
this article, is “sound to the core” 
and “should bring back to estab- 
lished warehouses some of _ the 
goods that have entered custodian 
warehouses.” 








Lesson from Banks 


ET us take a lesson from the banks, 
whose chief business it is to 
finance others. 

Ten years ago, possibly twelve is 
more accurate, we heard much talk 
about “wheat banks,” “wool banks,” 
“cotton banks,” “cattle banks,’’—in 
agricultural States—and of “steel 
banks,” ‘“‘shoe and leather’ banks,” 
“coffee and sugar banks,” “importers’ 
banks,” “pottery banks” and the like 
in manufacturing communities. Maine 
had its “potato banks,” Oregon its 
“lumber banks”; Virginia had its 
‘neanut banks,” and Ohio its “coal 
mine banks.” When tight money de- 
veloped in the money markets, the 
commonest saying would be that “the 
cattle bankers have been hard hit” 
or some other group would be to 
blame; and, in a few days, the head- 
lines would inform us of the closing 
down of a group of them. 

Happily for our financial structure, 
all this situation is today gone—gone 
forever! Banking is effectively sta- 
bilized. 

The old method was one where each 
bank tried to “do it alone.” When 
its loanable funds ran low, with custo- 
mers still asking for “accommoda- 
tions,” the bank rediscounted its 
choicest paper with some “reserve 
city” or “central reserve city.” By a 
repetition of the process, the paper 
finally reached San Francisco or Chi- 
cago or New York, but everywhere 
in this process the original local bank 
met the discouraging rebuff: 
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“You’re bringing in too much 
canned-goods paper; you must mix the 
securities; unless you do, you’ll have 
to go somewhere else for rediscount.” 

Our financial structure tottered two 
or three times each year, so long as 
banks attempted to operate alone. 
“Crop moving season” meant tight 
money, and a stock flurry, with the 
regularity of September first. All the 
evils were pyramided by the system 
of one bank being the “reserve agent” 
for another. 

Out of the eternally critical situa- 
tion came our Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System. Since its institution we 
hear nothing of “cattle banks” or ‘“‘po- 
tato banks.” Our comprehensive sys- 
tem of reserve banking and rediscount 
spreads any single class of paper so 
widely that no one feels the burden. 
More “commodity” loans are made 
today, by billions of dollars, than we 
ever knew, but no one hears about 
them—the Reserve System levels out 
the burden. “Crop moving money” is 
a phrase that the younger generation 
knows not. 


Warehouse Financing 


HE sort of financing required by 

warehouse patrons can hardly be 
done by the warehouses acting singly. 
Individual exceptions there are, of 
course, where a warehouse is un- 
usually strong in capital structure or 
where the management is more banker 
than warehouseman in character, but 
the warehouses are few that have been 
in position to offer owners of goods 
unlimited advances against their 
goods. 

A need of the merchandise ware- 
house has been some hooking together 
of warehouses for mutual assistance 
in loaning to depositors. Such an as- 
sociation would be justified in work- 
ing out detailed methods for loans 
to all depositors and on all sorts of 
goods, instead of the present methods 
which favor only certain commo- 
dities. 

Such an association of warehouses 
ought to make an attractive field for 
business for one of the finance com- 
panies, which specializes on such 
loans. The associated warehouses 
could themselves provide a large capi- 
tal as working basis for loans. 

It has therefore been with unusual 
satisfaction that warehouse interests 
have learned of the newly launched 
Warehouse Securities Corporation, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and of 
which rumors have pervaded mer- 
chandise circles for more than a year. 
The first announcement of this finance 
corporation appeared in a page adver- 
tisement in the Directory issue (Jan- 
uary) of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. The mere announcement de- 
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serves more than passing notice, for 
the reason that it has all the earmarks 
of being for merchandise’ ware- 
housing a real piece of constructive 
work. 

The Securities Corporation 


HE new finance company has been 
formed by allying merchandise 
warehouses from leading cities for 
the purpose of financing the owners 
of goods. The member warehouses 
will undoubtedly work together for 
solicitation of business, and for minor 
purposes, but their announced object 
is to unite their strength for making 
loans to depositors. A circular issued 
to member warehouses makes this 
striking statement: 
“A group of warehousemen from 


several cities has given intense study 


to the changing conditions of the 
warehouse industry and to the best 
method of stabilizing it as a whole. 
In our endeavor to evolve an agency 
that will create a larger, more uni- 
form and more profitable volume of 
business, and, at the same time, re- 
duce our soliciting and operating ex- 
penses, we believe we have solved the 
problem in the organization of this 
corporation. ... 

“The combined result of this in- 
vestigation has proved to us conclu- 
sively that the warehouseman of the 
future must provide a national scheme 
of cooperation within the industry to 
do something more than _ merely 
solicit business on the basis of rates 
and service. 

“Our slogan has been ‘Choose your 
warehouse as you would your bank,’ 
whereas we have operated nothing but 
safety deposit vaults. To live up to 
our slogan we must make our service 
as comprehensive as that of the 
largest banking institution of the 
country. No warehouseman can do it 
alone. Banks, even, require a Federal 
Reserve System.” 

Member warehouses will pay into 
the finance corporation cash to a total 
of several hundred thousand dollars 
as working capital. This is needed for 
the reason that banks in rediscount- 
ing warehouse loans will not loan a 
sum equal to the full value of the 
goods in store. 

To illustrate the point, although this 
example is not taken from the prospec- 
tus of the new finance corporation, a 
depositor has in store goods worth 
$1,000. His warehouseman advances 
him $900; the warehouse finance cor- 
poration assumes this loan for face 
value; but when it goes to a bank to 
rediscount the note, the bank’s limit 
will be $700 or $750. The warehouse 
securities corporation will itself, 
therefore, be compelled to carry $200 
or $150 of the loan. For this share 
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The Pioneers: 


fe officers and directors of the 
I Warehouse Securities Corpora- 
tion, which plans to “promote the 
elimination of waste in present 
selling methods by the organiza- 
tion under one control of finance, 
distribution and warehousing,” are 
as follows: 

President, Roy C. Griswold, 
president of Griswold & Walker, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Vice-president, C. C. Degenhardt. 

Treasurer, G. M. McConnell, 
president of the Railway Terminal 
& Warehouse Co., the C. & A. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., the West 
Side Warehouse Co., and the On- 
tario Warehouse Co., all of Chi- 
cago. 

Secretary, H. Collins 
Snyder & Hay, Inc. 

Comptroller, A. Kay Snape. 

Directors, Mr. Griswold, Mr. 
Degenhardt, Mr. McConnell and 
Mr. Hay; Floyd L. Bateman, Chi- 
cago, president of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Freight Co.; J. Edgar Lee, 
president of the Currier-Lee Ware- 
house Co., Chicago, and of the Lee 
Terminal & Warehouse’ Corp., 
Tampa; W. H. Douglas, president 
of the Douglas Public Service 
Corp., Inc., New Orleans; R. V. 
Weicker, president of the Weicker 
Transfer & Storage Co., Denver; 
Harry D. Crooks, owner of the 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, and O. 
Lockett, Jr., of The Lockett Co. 

Executive offices are at 307 
North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Hay, of 








of advances to owners of goods the 
working capital will be required. 

For our present purpose, it is not 
necessary to enlarge on the details of 
the new finance corporation. It is not, 
in fact, of public interest that we do 
so, those items being primarily the 
concern of the interested warehouse- 
men, upon whom lies the burden of 
pioneer work in this field. 

Suffice it to say that banks have 
been most enthusiastic in approval of 
the whole plan of the new finance cor- 
poration, that approval originating 
from the highest authorities in 
American banking. The financial 
structure, as finally launched, is sound 
to the core. Conspicuously lacking are 
all the usual earmarks of the “pro- 
moter.” The effort is a serious one 
to finance warehoused goods. 

As one indication of the unlimited 
need for such a service may be cited 
our so-called “custodian warehousing.” 
The only purpose of custodian ware- 
housing is to create warehouse re- 
ceipts for bank loans. Why else should 
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the owner of a factory set asilte one 
building, therein store all his product, 
give some warehouseman sole access, 
and otherwise covenant never to touch 
property that is his own? The answer 
is plain. On the face of it the device 
is ridiculous. Inherently, however, it 
is most reasonable. And, it does the 
trick! Banks loan on such warehouse 
receipts; they are accorded the full ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
which has issued special instructions 
to cover the special conditions. 
The new finance corporation and, 
we hope, others of the same sort that 
will follow its pioneering — should 
bring back to established warehouses 
some of the goods that have entered 
custodian warehouses. Ability to 
finance the manufacturers is the only 
thing needed, and the public ware- 
house offers what no custodian ware- 
house can hope to offer: the chance to 
store stocks near consuming markets. 
Custodian warehousing, for merchan- 
dise, is at best but a makeshift. It 
never permits the manufacturer to 
spot his stocks at important distribu- 
tion centers. Thus it prevents him 
making the small sales from stock, re- 
quiring immediate delivery, which are 
the secret of up-to-date distribution. 
Warehouses, with ability to finance 
depositors wherever their goods may 
be stored, will thus meet a real de- 
mand of the industry. They will go 
far to stabilize merchandise storing. 


“Said to Contain” Not on Receipt 


OR one more thing the merchan- 

dise warehouse industry owes 
deep gratitude to the proponents of 
the new finance corporation. They 
have had courage to tackle the one 
big impediment to favor with banks— 
they have adopted a warehouse receipt 
that does away with “Said to con- 
tain,” “Contents and condition un- 
known,” and similar ambiguous word- 
ings. Receipts of this sort will be 
used by all member warehouses. No 
other single part of the plan has met 
with such approval- from bankers. 

A warehouse receipt with “Said to 
contain” on its face rouses fear that 
the goods may not be what the re- 
ceipt purports they are. This phrasing 
has always been the stumbling block 
to good bank loans. The United 
States Warehouse system, operated 
under Federal licenses, requires ware- 
houses to guarantee the contents of 
their receipts. Under a Federal license 
no question is possible as to the goods 
being as and where they are said to 
be. With custodian warehousing, 
furthermore, “Said to contain” is ob- 
viated by the very nature of tne 
trusteeship, that fact being another 
reason for the popularity of this form 
of warehousing with the banks. 
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The new finance corporation, as 
already quoted, began with an inten- 
sive study as “to the best method of 
stabilizing the industry as a whole.” 
Their plan to finance depositors marks 
a real advance in our merchandise 
warehousing, which will go far toward 
the end they sought, namely “stab- 
izing the industry at a whole.” A 
really greater service have’ they 
rendered, however, in showing the 
courage to wipe out from the receipt 
those damaging words “Said to con- 
tain.” Those words, and their equiva- 
lent variants, have damned the public 
warehouse with more bankers than one 
would dare number, for, as one of the 
leading commercial bankers of the 
country one day remarked to me: 


“Why should we loan on warehouse 


TRUCK INSURANCE 








“Said to Contain’”’ 
Eliminated 


A FEATURE of the financing 
d system of the new Warehouse 
Securities Corporation is the issu- 
ing of a _ receipt without such 
phrases as “Said to contain,” “Con- 
tents and condition unknown,” etc. 

“Those words,” Mr. Haring com- 
ments, “have damned the _ public 
warehouse with more bankers than 
one would dare number. ... The 
wording of the new receipts marks 
the dawn of a new era for mer- 
chandise warehousing. Other ware- 
houses will be compelled to follow: 
their bankers will see to that right 
quickly.” 
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receipts when the warehousemen 
themselves aren’t sure the goods are 
what they claim they are? I wouldn’t 
take a man’s note, or his check, or buy 
an insurance policy, that had any such 
alibi in it. Why should I take a ware- 
house receipt? ... And this bank 
does not.” 

This banker stands not alone. The 
wording of the new receipts marks the 
dawn of a new era for merchandise 
warehousing. Other warehouses will 
be compelled to follow: their bankers 


will see to that right quickly. To the 
newly launched Warehouse Securities 
Corporation, therefore, be all grati- 
tude. They have given us a long- 
needed push forward toward “stab- 
ilizing the industry as a whole.” 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance Is Introduced by Massachusetts— 


Truck Coverage in General Is Higher in 1927 


wu the beginning of the new year 
Massachusetts put into effect the 
first compulsory automobile insurance 
law in the United States. Every motor 
vehicle owner in the State—there were 
850,000 in 1926—before he can obtain 
a registration license for 1927 must post 
a bond to cover accident liability or 
show an insurance policy covering the 
same risk. 

Under the power of this legislative 
Act, Wesley E. Monk, State insurance 
commissioner, some months ago promul- 
gated rates for the ‘various classes of 
vehicles. The State was divided into 
three territories, with metropolitan Bos- 
ton paying the highest premium. 

These rates have already drawn fire. 
Some residents have protested that the 
districting constitutes discrimination, 
which is forbidden by law; companies 
operating taxicabs or other groups of 
cars have sought a “fleet rate,” which 
the State’s Attorney General has held to 
be illegal under the present law; insur- 
ance companies have not looked kindly 
on the rule which makes it mandatory 
for them to insure all applicants. 

Battles over these and other provi- 
sions are under way in the Courts and 
will confront the new Legislature. The 
proponents of the law declare that time 
will eliminate inequalities or injustices. 

The American Economics Association, 
meeting in St. Louis on Dec. 31, heard 
Judge Robert S. Marx, Chicago, advo- 
cate such a law generally. Judge Marx 
declared that experience with workmen’s 
accident compensation had proved such 
compensation to be effective in reducing 
industrial accidents and that similar re- 
sults could be expected with the general 
adoption of a statute requiring auto- 
mobile insurance. He added: 

“Upward of 22,000 human beings are 
killed annually in America by automo- 
biles. The total number of injured ex- 
ceeds 500,000. In the majority of cases 


the automobile owner or driver is not 
financially responsible and not one cent 
can be recovered by the injured person 
or the dependent family of the dead.” 

This view was supported in Massa- 
chusetts by Frank A. Goodwin, the 
State’s registrar of motor vehicles, al- 
though he has declined to commit him- 
self until the operation of the new law 
has been studied. 

The opposition by the insurance com- 
panies to the Massachusetts rate pro- 
gram has been diminished by a fear that 
they would lose all of this class of busi- 
ness by the creation of a State fund 
for insurance. This has already been 
advocated as more economical to the car 
owner than commercial policies, and op- 
position by the insurance companies 
would doubtless increase the favor for a 
State fund. 

Under the new law the costs of auto- 
mobile operation in Massachusetts are 
greatly increased. The owner-driver of 
a small car in 1926 paid $10 for regis- 
tration and $2 for an operator’s license. 
In 1927 he has to pay also from $16 to 
$30 for an insurance premium. The 
rates for larger and commercial vehicles 
scale up to about $150 a year. 

Another automotive problem to occupy 
the attention of the new Legislature is 
a bill under which gasoline would be 
taxed. A previous Legislature enacted 
such a statute but Massachusetts’ citi- 
zens rejected it by a substantial major- 
ity under the initiative and referendum. 
Of the other New England States, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont have such a tax now. 





Higher Insurance Rates 
on Motor Trucks in 1927 
5 pene: 1927 rates for public liability and 


property damage on automotive ve- 
hicles, as announced at the headquarters 


of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters in New York City, 
are somewhat higher than the average 
for motor trucks but about the same for 
passenger automobiles. 

The new rates are based on a study 
of automobile accident insurance cover- 
ing the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive. 
The rates on trucks and_ delivery 
wagons average an increase of 7.6 per 
cent for personal injury coverage, and 
8.4 per cent for property damage. It 
was explained that these are averages 
only and in some instances increases will 
be very much higher, while there will be 
corresponding decreases elsewhere. 

An idea of the amount of money in- 
volved on this general basis may be 
gained from the fact that the average 
truck covered for public liability costs 
about $50 a year, the policy providing 
for damages up to $5,000 per person and 
not in excess of $10,000 for any one 
accident. The same protection for pas- 
senger automobiles costs about $28. 
These are designated as standard limits. 


Unlike fire and theft insurance, where 
the monetary extent of the damage is 
fixed and cannot exceed the value of the 
car, liability and damage insurance is 
based on flat rates of so much per car. 
The average cost of property damage 
covered for a truck is about $30, and 
about $12 for a passenger car. This 
provides a maximum protection of 
$1,000 for any one accident. 

According to H. P. Stellwagen, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the national bureau, 
approximately 18 per cent of the cars 
of the country are covered for public 
liability and 16 per cent for private 
damage. 

The new rates will be proportionately 
increased in the case of buses, taxicabs, 
delivery cars and all other public pas- 
senger-carrying motor vehicles, by about 
20 per cent. 
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Extension of U. S. 
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Warehouse Act is 


Declared Menace to the Industry 


American Association Rejects Suggestion to Test Constitution- 

ality of Federal Law But Will Protest to Secretary Jardine 

Against Inclusion of Canned Foods—Other Highlights of 
Kansas City Convention 


By KENT B. STILES 


ANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 13—The thirty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association was brought to a close here this after- 

noon, the election of officers for 1927 terminating four days 
of constructive action and informative discussion dealing 
with the major problems confronting the merchandise 
and cold storage branches of the industry. The oldest 
of warehousing’s trade bodies chose as its general presi- 
dent J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, who had for two years 
served as president of the merchandise division. 

To succeed Mr. Lee at the helm of the merchandise 
division, P. L. Gerhardt, New York City, was selected, 





while Harry C. Lewis, New York City, was reelected 
president of the cold storage division. 
The Council of Warehousemen’s Associations—the 


agency established last summer to enable the A. W. A. 
and the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion to be “tied at the top” to cooperate in attacking 
problems of mutual interest—also met here, and it elected 
as its chairman Schuyler C. Blackburn, Kansas City, who 
is the National’s president. 

The American Chain of Warehouses and Distribution 
Service, Inc., each held its annual meeting. The Chain 


Mr. Poole’s Report 


he the business aspects of the ware- 
-house industry, Gardner Poole, Boston, 
said in his report as retiring president, 
it would appear from general reports 
that “a slight improvement” was noted 
during 1926, and— 

“We are optimistic enough to believe 
that this improvement will continue 
through the year to come, with substan- 
tial increases in the volume of goods 
handled and distributed. 

“The larger producing and manufac- 
turing interests appear to have recov- 
ered from the period of deflation and 
depression and are now operating on a 
fundamentally sound and more normal 
basis. The high wages prevailing per- 
mit of increased buying power on a scale 
never before possible. Warehousemen 
will inevitably participate in this im- 
proved condition to a reasonable extent. 

“We have many problems before us, 
but, broadly speaking, if we are to main- 
tain our markets and our present wage 
standards with reasonable profits, we 
must of course realize the full meaning 
of economy and efficiency on a progres- 
sive scale. Noticeable advances have 
been made in this direction on the side 
of production, but very little advance 
toward the improvement of marketing 


J. Edgar Lee 





New general president of American 

Warehousemen’s Association. Mr. 

Lee is president of the Currier-Lee 
Warehouse Co., Chicago. 


reelected Edward Wuichet, Dayton, Ohio, as president 
and made Alton H. Greeley, Cleveland, chairman of its 
board of directors. ‘“DSInc” reelected as its president 
F. R. Long, St. Louis. 

Problems discussed at the A. W. A. merchandise divi- 
sion sessions included the extension of the United States 
Warehouse Act to include canned foods; railroad free 
storage at lake and gulf ports; standard contract terms 
and conditions, and standard forms; pool car distribu- 
tion; State control of warehousing; business promotion 
and advertising; the proposed divisional directory; 
rates; a suggested specimen tariff; the plan to cooperate 
with the Government in gathering statistics; insurance; 
and the encyclopedia. 

Business conditions for 1927 were held to be bright. 

At the association’s general session revised by-laws 
were approved and adopted, consequent upon the with- 
drawal of the household goods division about a year ago; 
and articles were adopted to govern the procedure of the 
Council of Warehousemen’s Associations. 

On these pages an attempt is made to present some of 
the highlights of the Kansas City meeting. The conven- 
tion will be further reported in the March issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing. 


methods. In this program the ware- 
houseman must play a large and im- 
portant part in providing an improved 
service and even a new type of service 
when necessary to assure that the fa- 
cility of storage may continue to be a 
vital factor in our economic structure. 

“I believe it would be very informa- 
tive and useful to warehousemen gener- 
ally to give the most careful study to 
the changing conditions surrounding the 
production, holding and distribution of 
articles commonly handled through 
warehouses, and this might easily in- 
clude articles not now so generally han- 
dled which could be held and distributed 
through the public warehouses to eco- 
nomic advantage. It would seem that 
there is a large field to be yet developed 
in this respect through systematic anal- 
ysis and the education of distributers to 
these possibilities. 

“In the general merchandise ware- 
housing field the so-called hand-to-mouth 
production and distribution which has 
been so much in evidence during the past 
few years may continue indefinitely. It 
has changed warehouse work materially, 
and it is not likely that it will swing 
back into old lines for some time to come. 
A great advantage will accrue to those 
who study this condition and meet the 
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present requirements to the best ad- 
vantage for both themselves and those 
whose business they handle. 

“The cold storage division has had for 
some years a committee on ‘Broadening 
the Scope of Cold Storage.’ This com- 
mittee has investigated and analyzed 
many possible lines of business, and this 
work has been beneficial and the knowl- 
edge gained has been of great value to 
the industry regardless of the amount of 
new business developed. poke 

“There is possibly one cloud on the 
warehouseman’s horizon which may be 
emphasized at this time. I refer par- 
ticularly to the number of warehouse 
projects which are being proposed, pro- 
moted or under actual construction 
throughout this country and Canada. 
While it may be assumed that some of 
these are actually needed as replace- 
ments or perhaps as new projects, yet 
altogether it does not seem possible that 
all of them could be even moderately 
successful, and as we review the rather 
unsatisfactory conditions in the indus- 
try over a period of several years back, 
we are inclined to wonder where there 
can be the incentive for the outpouring 
of several million dollars per month in 
investments in these properties. In this 
connection, of course, a study of the in- 
dividual cases only would bring any 
useful answer.” 


U. S. Warehouse Act 


T HE one subject longest discussed at 
any merchandise division session in- 
volved an effort by opponents to the 
United States Warehouse Act to have 
the division go on record as favoring an 
attempt to have the constitutionality of 
the Act determined either by the execu- 
tive or the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. This effort failed. Instead, it 
was voted that a special committee be 
appointed to hold out to Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine that the extension, 
last August, of the Act to include canned 
goods constituted “a serious menace” to 
the public warehouse industry. This 
committee will report to the division’s 


Scene during the banquet at the thirty-sixth annual convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association, held 
at the Kansas City Athletic Club, Kansas City, Mo. 


executive committee, which may em- 
power the special committee to take 
whatever further steps may be consid- 
ered advisable. 

This subject was brought up by Philip 
Godley, Philadelphia, who, after review- 
ing the situation, declared that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had in mind 
“to get complete control of the entire 
warehouse industry” and destroy the 
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Chosen to serve as president of the 

merchandise division of the A.W. 

A. Colonel Gerhardt is vice-presi- 

dent of the Bush Terminal Co., 
New York City. 








value of the uniform warehouse receipts 
Act now operating in all but four of the 
States. 

Mr. Godley quoted Court decisions 
which he said tended to show the uncon- 
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stitutionality of the U. S. Warehouse 
Act; and he pointed out that goods in 
intra-state commerce were being stored 
under the Act, whereas the original in- 
tent of the Act was to include goods in 
interstate commerce only. 

Mr. Godley quoted Barry Mohun— 
who as A. W. A. counsel was _ instru- 
mental in having the uniform receipts 
statute enacted—as saying that the 
Warehouse Act was a pernicious attempt 
to inject the Government into a field 
where it should not be. Mr. Godley read 
a letter from Mr. Mohun in which the 
latter suggested procedure which the as- 
sociation might take. First, the U. S. 
Attorney General would be asked by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to render an 
opinion as to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s right to extend the Act to in- 
clude canned foods; second, if the At- 
torney General should decide that this 
extension was constitutional, following 
a hearing and the presentation of a brief 
by the A. W. A., then the A. W. A. 
would petition the Federal Court in the 
District of Columbia for an injunction 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
strained from enforcing the Act because 
of its alleged unconstitutionality. 

Declaring that the principle involved 
was the Government’s “right to inter- 
fere with private business,” Mr. Godley 
moved that Mr. Mohun’s procedure, as 
outlined, be authorized by the merchan- 
dise division. 

In reply to a question as to why Mr. 
Godley did not recommend that the 
Act’s constitutionality be tested at once 
in the Courts, rather than taking the 
case first to the Attorney General, the 
Philadelphia warehouseman_ explained 
that what was desired primarily was the 
rescinding of Secretary Jardine’s exten- 
sion of the Act to include canned goods, 
syrup and dried beans. Mr. Godley pre- 
ferred attacking the Act’s constitution- 
ality only as a last resort, in view of 
the southern cotton depression, inas- 
much as cotton is one of the commodities 
stored under the Act. 


The champion defender of the Act 
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Officers Elected at Kansas City 


ten personnel of 1927 administrations of the American Warehousemen’s Association, the American Chain of 
Warehouses and Distribution Service, Inc., is as follows: 


American W arehousemen’s Association 


General president, J. Edgar Lee, president Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., Chicago. 

General vice-president, H. C. Herschman, president Terminal Warehouse of St. Joseph, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 

General treasurer, Clarence A. Aspinwall, president Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 

President merchandise division, P. L. Gerhardt, vice-president Bush Terminal Co., New York City. 

President cold storage division, Harry C. Lewis, secretary Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York City. 

Vice-president merchandise division, F. R. Long, manager S. N. Long Warehouse, St. Louis. 

Vice-president cold storage division, Gardner Poole, president Quincy Ma1iket Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston. 

Treasurer merchandise division, Harry D. Crooks, Chicago, owner Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago and Kansas City. 

Treasurer cold storage division, George M. Weaver, manager Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co., Chicago. 

Executive committee members merchandise division, James C. Brown, Camden Warehouses, Baltimore; E. H. Bacon, vice-president Louisville 
Public Warehouse Co., Inc., Louisville; D. A. Adams, vice-president Adams Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City. 

Executive committee members cold storage division, Guy S. Lamoreaux, operating executive Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles: S. J. Drapekin, secretary New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Nimmo Old, Jr., secretary Mer- 
chants Cold Storage & Ice Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 

As general secretary of the A.W.A., Charles L, Criss, Pittsburgh, continues in office. 


American Chain of Warehouses 


President, Edward Wuichet, president Union Storage Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Vice-president, S. M. Haslett, president Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 

Secretary, O. V. Hukill, New York City, eastern representative. 

Treasurer, D. H. Van Name, secretary F. ©. Linde Co., New York City. 

Chairman of board of directors, Alton H. Greeley, president General Storage Co., Cieveland. 

Directors, Mr. Wuichet, Mr. Haslett, Mr. Van Name, Mr. Greeley and S. V. P. Quackenbush, vice-president Quackenbush Warehouse Co., 
S-ranton, Pa.: Joseph R. Behrens, secretary United Warehouse Co., Ltd... New Orleans; Willard W. Morse, president Security Warehouse 
Co., Minneapolis; John L. Newbold, president Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Distribution Service. Inc. 


President, F. R. Long, manager S. N. Long Warehouse, St. Louis. 
Vice-president, Ix. H. Bacon, vice-president Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Louisville. 
Secretary and treasurer, Sidney A. Smith, vice-president Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., Chicago. 


Council of Warehousemen’s Associations 
(Members: American Warehousemen’s Association and National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association) 


Chairman, Schuyler C. Blackburn, president N.F.W.A. and president A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co., Kansas City. 
Vice-chairman, J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, general president A.W.A. 

Secretary, Ralph J. Wood, secretary N.F.W.A. and president Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chicago. 

Treasurer, Clarence A. Aspinwall, Washington, D. C., general treasurer A.W.A. 

Executive committee, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Lee and Mr. Wood. 








proved to be Samuel G. Spear, Boston. Harry C. Lewis would not have the support of the cold 
After several years of studying the Act, > aes storage warehousemen, who, he said, 
through practical experience, after hav- had different views on the subject. 

ing had his own company’s warehouses Mr. Godley said he did not believe 
licensed under the Act, after contact that a round-table conference with Sec- 
with the Department of Agriculture, and retary Jardine would accomplish any- 
because of superficial knowledge of thing inasmuch as the Act was already 
v-hat had been going on affecting farm- the law. 

ers and producers who are crying for Edwin Morton, New York, said he 
relief, Mr. Spear said he questioned feared further extension of the Act, and 
whether the A. W. A. cared to advertise he urged that Mr. Godley’s motion be 
itself as being opposed to the country’s adopted. 

agricultural interests. As to extension Mr. Godley said the canners wanted 
of the Act to include canned foods, it their goods placed in central districts 
would be well for the association to and held there pending distribution, thus 
present its views to Secretary Jardine— depriving “legitimate warehouses” from 
to ascertain whether the warehousemen getting this business. Mr. Spear de- 
had “the right slant.” Mr. Spear said clared the canners would do this even 
he was opposed to retaining counsel— were the Act not in effect. 

that the warehousemen could well afford At this point there was read a perti- 
to proceed cautiously and not get the nent section of the report of Jay Weil, 
A. W. A. into bad repute either with the New Orleans, as chairman of the com- 
farmers, or with the Government at a mittee on bonded warehouses. Mr. Weil 
time when the association was strength- urged the association to handle the prob- 
ening itself through the cooperative con- lem “with tact and understanding.” He 
tact established with various officials at paid a tribute to H. S. Yohe, in charge 
Washington. He quoted President Cool- of administering the Act, and said: 





idge as saying that the Act was proving Reelected president of the cold “It is perfectly true that the extension 
beneficial to farmers and_ producers. storage division of the A.W.A. of the Act can be reduced to absurdity 
There might be some justification to the Mr. Lewis is secretary of the Mer- and that the arguments advanced for its 
extension of the Act to include canned chants Refrigerating Co., New further extension are not always eco- 
foods, he added, and moreover any op- York City. nomically sound; still your chairman 





position by the merchandise division believes that men of the type of Mr. 
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Yohe are too well intentioned and too 
intelligent to be credited with any other 
motives than those of sincerity and the 
desire to aid the agricultural interests 
of the country.” 

Mr. Spear offered, as an amendment 
to Mr. Godley’s motion, a motion au- 
thorizing the appointment of a special 
committee to hold out to Secretary Jar- 
dine, as hereintofore set down, that the 
extension of the Act to include canned 
goods and other commodities not now 


licensed, constituted a menace to the 
public storage industry. Mr. Spear’s 
amendment prevailed by a_ vote of 


slightly more than two to one. 
To Work Out a Tariff 


KE NDORSEMENT, by the merchandise 
division, of the report of its Central 
Bureau committee—T. E. Witters, Bal- 
timore, chairman—carried with it au- 
thorization to that committee to carry 
out a number of recommendations con- 
tained in the report. Among these was 
one that a specimen or ideal tariff be 
constructed. 

As J. Edgar Lee, presiding, pointed 
out, the Illinois Association of Ware- 
housemen some time ago published what 
is familiarly known as “Chicago Tariff 
No. 9,” under which the Chicago mer- 
chandise storage companies_ operate. 
Letters received at the A. W. A.’s execu- 
tive offices in Chicago have suggested. 
Mr. Lee said, that such a tariff be 
worked out which would be adaptable in 
other sections. 

Edwin Morton said that when the time 
came for regulation and _ supervision, 
warehousing must be in a position to 
present a tariff for the scrutiny of any 
investigating body. He urged the build- 
ing of a tariff not too lengthy, not too 
complex for clerks to understand, and 
not so bulky as to require large printing 
expense. He urged “a thoroughly de- 
fensible tariff’ based on the A.W.A. 
plan of construction, with 3 cents a 
hundred pounds as the base rate for 
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convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association. 


storage and 6 cents a hundred for han- 
dling, the tariff to contain instructions 
to enable the user to convert to a higher 
or a lower earning power. His sugges- 
tions will receive the consideration of 
the Central Bureau committee in its 
labors in preparing the tariff. 

The committee’s report, read by Mr. 
Spear in the absence of Mr. Witters, 
made a number of further recommenda- 
tions—that information be compiled re- 
garding commodities not already cov- 
ered in the first two volumes of the 
division’s encyclopedia, for publication in 
a third volume at some future time; 
that the investigation of the pool car 
business be continued, inasmuch as the 
valuable information already assembled 








The Kansas City 
Convention 


N these pages 11 to 16 inelu- 

sive is a presentation of the 
high lights of the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, held 
in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10-13. 
A more detailed report of some of 
the discussions and papers will be 
published in the March issue of 
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was not yet in shape for issuing; that 
all the industry’s current systems of rate 
making be so reconciled and correlated 
as to be predicated on a uniform basis; 
that studies be made of the per-square- 
foot cost on all commodities in all types 
of warehouses; and that studies be made 
of the cost of all special services per- 
formed by merchandise warehousemen. 
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These subjects, together with the special 
tariff, will occupy the Central Bureau’s 
attention during the coming year. 


State Control 


ir behalf of J. J. Brady, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, secretary of the Iowa Ware- 
housemen’s Association, a paper was 
read regarding State control of the in- 
dustry. After two and a half years of 
inquiry, Mr. Brady reported, the mem- 
bers of the Iowa association decided they 
did not care to come under commission 
control. They had, however, requested 
the State Legislature to provide ware- 
house bonds, with the convenience and 
necessity clause incorporated, with the 
system to be based on cities’ population. 

The Iowa warehousemen were seeking 
also, Mr. Brady said, to have the ware- 
house sale law altered so that the ware- 
houseman could bid the full amount of 
his account at the start of the sale. The 
Iowa association sought further, he 
stated, a law providing that the ware- 


houseman’s lien should take priority 
over a chattel mortgage at the time 
goods were stored. 

All these measures would tend to 


eliminate the “overnight” or temporary 
warehouseman and at the same time 
avoid strictly commission control. 

Robert L. Spencer, Pittsburgh, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Ware- 
housemen’s Association, said this in- 
formation from lowa was important and 
should be placed in the hands of A.W.A. 
members without delay. State control 
was a live topic in Pennsylvania, he ex- 
plained, and information of the charac- 
ter presented by Mr. Brady should be 
of value to all State associations. 


A Directory Underwritten 


T HE merchandise division plans to ex- 
pend approximately $7,500 for pre- 
paring, printing and distributing at least 
10,000 copies of a directory, which may 
be known as the division’s “Green Book.” 
This would be placed in the hands of 
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national distributors thrceughout the 
United States and Canada. Each mem- 
ber would have a listing or a half-page 
or a full page, depending on the amount 
the member subscribed in support of the 
movement. The book would contain 540 
pages and be bound in imitation leather. 

The plan was outlined in detail by 
Roy C. Griswold, Chicago, chairman of 
the division’s publicity committee, who 
opened his talk by alluding to a recent 
United States Supreme Court decision 
to the effect that the resale price on a 
commodity may be fixed by the manu- 
facturer on the first resale only; this 
decision would benefit warehousing, he 
said, because manufacturers must to 
some extent eliminate jobbers, and the 
only way manufacturers could keep in- 
ventory control of their goods would be 
to resort to using public warehouses. 
The industry should follow up this situ- 
ation, he stated. 

Mr. Griswold referred also to the in- 
creasing volume of national advertising, 
by manufacturers, in magazines and by 
radio, declaring that this meant increas- 
ing business for warehouses, as more 
and more manufacturers would be util- 
izing warehouses in order to capitalize 
on their national advertising. 

The industry could save several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year by cutting 
down on, or eliminating entirely, tele- 
phone directory advertising, Mr. Gris- 
wold said, pointing out that the furni- 
ture branch of the industry in Chicago 
had thus saved from $40,000 to $50,000 
a year in that city. 

After describing the division’s pro- 
posed “Green Book,” Mr. Griswold 
urged financial support by the members 
and moved that the directory be pre- 
pared. He accepted an amendment by 
Sidney A. Smith, Chicago, that the pro- 
ject be undertaken as soon as financial 
support was assured. 

It was pointed out that the division a 
year ago pledged $2,500 from its treas- 
ury, leaving $5,000 yet to be raised to 
meet the estimated cost of $7,500. 
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The photograph extending across these two vages was ttken on the roof garden of the Kansas City Athletic Club. 
where the thirty-sixcth annual A.W.A. meeting was held in January. 





In order to assure the financing at 
once, the delegates were invited to guar- 
antee $100 each in order to underwrite 
publication of the “Green Book” pending 
smaller contributions by the division’s 
membership at large. A paper was cir- 
culated and about fifty members present 
pledged $100 each. Thus the necessary 








The N. F. W. A. Meeting in 
Biloxi 


A BRIEF summary of what took 
place at the seventh semi-an- 
nual meeting of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s' Associa- 
tion, held in Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 17- 
21, will be found on page 16. In 
the March issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing there will be published 
a detailed report of the Biloxi con- 


vention. 








fund was underwritten and Mr. Gris- 
wold’s plan for the directory was “put 
over” at Kansas City. 


Notes 


6 hee division voted to approve a plan, 
submitted by Wilson V. Little, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary, for the as- 
sembling of warehousing statistics in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce. A number of the delegates 
placed their signatures on a blank form 
circulated, thereby promising to give 
the Department of Commerce monthly 
figures on space occupied, tonnage, etc. 
This situation will be further discussed 
in the March issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

G. D. Hansen, Milwaukee, discussed 
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carload and _  less-than-carload freight 
rates and urged that the L. C. L. struc- 
ture be raised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in any readjustment 
of tariffs. 

In the new by-laws, approved first by 
each division—merchandise and cold 
storage—-and later adopted by the asso- 
ciation at its general session, there were 
no radical changes, it was pointed out 
by H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., 
chairman of the by-laws committee. The 
changes made were largely in verbiage, 
he explained, consequent upon the with- 
drawal of the household goods division 
early in 1926. The new by-laws provide 
more rigid routine with regard to ex- 
pulsion of members. They do not pro- 
vide for the holding of a mid-western 
mid-summer meeting of the merchan- 
dise division; decision on this will rest 
with the division’s executive committee. 

P. L. Gerhardt, in his talk accepting 
the presidency of the merchandise divi- 
sion, pledged his administration to “the 
three E’s’—economy, expedition and 
efficiency. 

Distribution Service, Inc., held its an- 
nual meeting on the 11th, and prepared 
a comprehensive plan for enlarging the 
personnel to cover territory out of its 
three offices. Three men will operate 
from the Chicago office, with one of them 
having headquarters in either Cleveland 
or Columbus; three will operate from the 
New York office, and one from the San 
Francisco office. This organization now 
has members in 26 cities, and it has 
planned to have members in seven other 
important cities strategically located. 
Virtually every member company had a 
representative at the meeting in Kansas 
City. The officers elected are set down 
on page 13. 

At the annual banquet the toastmaster 
was D. S. Adams, Kansas City. A silver 
service was presented to the retiring 
president, Gardner Poole. 

The present membership of the mer- 
chandise division is 426—a net gain of 
25 since Nov. 30, 1925. 
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Here are the Highlights of the N. F. W. A. 
Convention in Biloxi 


By KENT B. STILES. 


semi-annual meeting at noon today after a series of intensive business sessions begun on the 17th. 
Schuyler C. Blackburn, Kansas City, the organization’s president, was in the chair. A detailed report 
of this winter convention, staged at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel midway between Biloxi and Gulfport, will 
appear in the March issue of Distribution and Warehousing. The features of what took place here in the 


way of action and discussion are as follows: 
Advertising: Folders containing printed texts which describe the furniture warehouseman’s various 
services to the public will be made available to the National’s members. These will be for direct personal 


and mail advertising to prospective customers and will bear such titles as “This Business of Taking Care 
of Household Goods”; “Are You Going Away?”; “Responsibility”; “Moving”; ““But—After the Wedding,” 


etc. 


i ons MISS., Jan. 21.—The National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association concluded its seventh 


Arbitration: The association approved in principle a set-up “designed to give orderly procedure or 
formula to local associations in the arbitration of their own differences” and which “provides for appeal to 
a national arbitration board if necessary.” President Blackburn was authorized to appoint a committee to 
study the by-laws of local associations and to present, at the next winter meeting, a definite plan of arbitra- 
tion. The purpose behind this plan is to provide national machinery for adjusting “those differences which 


must of necessity grow out of the conduct of the business.” 
Business: Prospects for the year ahead were held, in the reports of the various officers, to be bright. 


Code of Practice: A series of “Proposed Rules of Practice’’ was presented by Henry Reimers, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary, on the theory that “it is both feasible and timely to codify what patient experi- 
ence has proven to be best for warehousemen and the warehousing industry.” This code will be submitted 
to the members for criticisms and suggestions and will be acted upon at a future convention after passing 
through the hands of a special committee. The code deals with relations with employees, with the public 
and with fellow members and touches also on the handling of loss and damage claims. 


Council: The articles under which the N. F. W. A. is “tied at the top” in relations with the American 
Warehousemen’s Association were adopted. Similar action was taken by the A. W. A. at its Kansas City 
convention last week. Thus the Council of Warehousemen’s Associations will operate for the industry’s 


mutual benefit and protection. 


Industrial Relations: A plan for the members to study was offered by the industrial relations com- 
mittee—an eight-hour day of work on the basis of crediting overtime with time off. The delegates were 
asked to consider: “Might not there be some possibility of reducing overtime expenses under such a plan 


and yet give employees more satisfactory working conditions?” 


Inter-city Removals: The association adopted in principle a form to be used in long distance movings 
by members of the inter-city removals bureau. A number of changes were suggested in the text form as 
presented, and these will be incorporated in the final form as put into use. It was announced that the 
eastern branch of the bureau will be put into operation about Feb. 15; the headquarters will be at 72nd 
Street and Broadway, New York City, with William S. West, formerly a traffic man of Boston, in charge as 
manager. Meanwhile it develops that the bureau has plans for advertising its existence as a responsible 
agency for transporting the people’s goods long distances by motor truck. 


Membership: The board of directors acted affirmatively on the applications of twelve companies. This 
increases the membership to 841 houses, an increase of 26 since the annual convention last summer. At the 
meeting here a motion was adopted that it be the sense of the delegates that a prospective member should 
be affiliated for one year with a local, State or regional association before being admitted to the National. 


Publicity: The association’s publicity bureau, located in Chicago, will, it was announced, disseminate, 
to newspapers and magazines, news regarding the industry’s activities. The purpose of this will be to effect 
better appreciation by the public. 


Removal of Goods: Following discussion ofthe ethics of one member removing goods from a warehouse 
of another, the delegates voted against adoption of a motion declaring such removals to be unethical. 
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Shipper’s Depleted Capital, Due to Instalment Selling, Can 
Serve Larger Turnover When Warehouses Are Utilized 


By H. A. HARING 


convention platforms or in interviews for the press, 

they lay stress chiefly on two phases of the ques- 
tion. First of these is the vast volume of goods sold on 
time payments, the total mounting, as well we know, into 
billions within the United States alone. Such speakers as 
do not dilate on the tremendous size of the business thus 
done are apt to direct attention to the so-called ‘“‘social”’ 
aspect, which is that the purchaser is mortgaging his 
future ability to buy necessities. 

President Coolidge, in addressing a convention of ad- 
vertising agencies, turned their thoughts to a slightly 
different side of the social effect to installment buying— 
namely, that overhanging debt keeps at work the man who 
might otherwise be irregular in reporting for work while 
at the same time it has possibilities of tending to raise 


\ \ 7HEN business men speak of installment selling, from 


the standards of living for his wife and his family. 

With neither of these phases is warehousing interested. 
The economics of warehousing does have, however, a direct 
bearing on installment selling. The entire process of dis- 
tributing goods, in this country, has been speeded up 
through time payments just as all our manufacturing has 
swelled its volume. Anything which affects distribution 
ought to be thoroughly understood by the warehousing 
department of the manufacturer’s organization, and, of 
course, by the public warehouseman. It is for this reason 
that installment selling is given a place in this series of 
studies into the economics of distribution and warehous- 
ing. 

Installment merchandising involves warehousing. The 
inter-relation is, possibly, one of those “obvious things 
that are so obvious that everyone has overlooked them.” 





Installment Sales Deplete Cash 


gage. But, in the meantime, the realty 





operator has been obliged to pay in full 
for the building materials and the labor, 








TT HE young married couple has always 
been encouraged to buy a _ home. 
“Own your own home” has been the 
slogan of real estate promoters. In this 
way they have been abetted by cham- 
bers of commerce and civic organizations 
without number—one of the boasts of 
many a community is the large percent- 
age of “home owners.” 

Has the reader ever been in the real 
estate business? If so, he hardly needs 
read further. For he, out of abundant 
experience, knows the result. The allot- 
ment in a new section of the city, or 
the “houses built on your own plans,” 
or the sidewalks and sewers and other 
“modern improvements,” together have 
a most uncomfortable habit of swallow- 
ing up all the capital of the “real estate 
operator” or fancifully named “improve- 
ment company.” 

Not that there is no profit in the busi- 
ness. There is. The difficulty is that it 
takes “forever” to cash in on that profit. 

The home purchaser makes such a 
down payment as he can afford. There- 
after he pays each month “the same as 
rent” toward the principal of his mort- 


Depleted Capital and 


Turnover 
+ OW the manufacturer’s de- 
pleted capital—thus shrunk 


because of the installment method 
of selling—may be made to serve 
for the greatest volume of turn- 
over by utilizing the public ware- 
house method of distribution, is 
here told by Mr. Haring in this 
twenty-third of his series of arti- 
cles on “Public Warehousing and 
Economic Distribution.” 


When the manufacturer trustees 
with warehousemen both his inven- 
tory of raw materials and his in- 
ventory of fabricated goods, the 
author points out, the factory is 
enabled to get along on the mini- 
mum of capital. 

The twenty-fourth of Mr. Har- 
ing’s series will appear in an early 
issue. 








the underground piping and the over- 
head wiring, as well as for the unim- 
proved land and the expenses of making 
the sale. His profits, while large and 
pleasing, are long deferred. 

Real estate enterprises are risky loans 
for banks; real estate undertakings en- 
tail a woeful proportion of bankruptcies; 
the “real estate man” is, to use a slang 
phrase, “always broke, or close to it.” 
He borrows to the limit of the local 
banker’s faith in his character, that 
limit being often far beyond anything 
justified by good banking judgment. 
The real estate man “owes everybody,” 
only too frequently, and yet he is mak- 
ing good profits all the while. 

Real estate offers a familiar example 
to bring to mind the phase of install- 
ment selling that bears on warehousing. 
Installment selling is, in principle, pre- 
cisely the same thing as selling a house 
and lot on time payments. Instead of a 
home, the thing purchased is something 
else; automobile, washing machine, ra- 
dio, tire for the car, a printing press 
for the publisher, a threshing machine 
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for the farmer, a suit of clothes for the 
flashy young man about town, a piece 
of millinery for the coal miner’s wife 
at Calico Gulch. 

Whatever be the merchandise, with 
“one dollar down” or with a thousand 
dollars as first payment, the purchaser 
buys a thing to be paid for out of future 
earnings; the manufacturer (or the 
seller) “does a piece of business” months 
or years sooner than otherwise he 
could do. 

The real estate operator “cleans up” 
on his sub-division by mortgage selling 
on the best arrangement he can make 
just so that he “concludes a contract 
for sale” for each parcel. The manufac- 
turer moves his year’s output into the 
hands of the public under a similar lot 
of contracts of “conditional sale’ with 
“title reserved to the seller until finally 
paid for in full.” We all know, from 
observation of local realty enterprises, 
what happens to the real estate oper- 
ator. His cash, plus all his credit will 
get by borrowings, soon becomes de- 
pleted. He owns a tin box of “paper” 
which will, in the end, make him rich 
enough to live in California, but at the 
present time he is “short of ready 
money.” 

Installment selling of merchandise 
brings precisely the same results to the 
manufacturer or the retailer. This is, 
however, one phase of installment sell- 
ing not always taken into account in 
laying plans. When finances’ are 
crimped, it is often too late to revise 
the time-payment basis so as to save 
the seller’s credit. The wonderful vol- 
ume of business that can be done on 
installments rather frequently misleads 
the dealer, to his own sorrow. 


An Example 


HIS side of installment selling came 

first to my attention through the talk 
of a St. Louis hardware jobber. He was 
speaking of a retailer in East St. Louis: 

“That young fellow, with his side- 
street location, is doing close to a hun- 
dred thousand a year. We sold him 
his original bill of goods to stock the 
store. We still sell him, but he worries 
me to death. He’s sold so many house 
furnaces on ‘time,’ and a world of gas 
ranges too, that he can’t pay his bills. 
If he holds out three years more, he'll 
be on top of the world. As it is, he’s 
getting poorer and poorer. He has a 
world of profits on his books, but every 
dollar of it is tied up in the twelfth in- 
stallment of somebody’s kitchen range.” 

This condition is diametrically the 
opposite of the “cash-and-carry” method 
of selling goods. In Arizona one of the 
chains of these stores is known as the 
“Pay’n Takit,” whose methods resemble 
a score of others that sell groceries. 
A manager of this chain was contrast- 


ing the cash-and-carry principle with 
time payment. Unwittingly he hits on 
the same analysis as the St. Louis hard- 
ware jobber when he gives it as his be- 
lief that: 

“Of course we can sell for less. For 
every sale the cash goes into our till. 
The goods can’t get past the turnstile 
without our having ours—and that 
means we have hard dollars to cover 
our overhead and profits too. The profit 
margin is awfully narrow with such 
businesses as this; but, remember, it’s 
cash. We can add the cash profit to our 
working capital and buy more goods the 
same day. One penny’s profit buys more 
goods to sell tomorrow than a nickle 
or a dime’s profit that is twelve months 
in coming.” 

A bank cashier, who was trying to 
warn a local retailer against trying to 
expand too rapidly, used the following 
example to force home his point: 

“You have $3,000 capital available to 
buy goods. You get 40 per cent discount 
on your radios. For a $100 radio, you 
pay $60. It cost you $30 for rent and 
other overhead, salesmen’s expenses and 
installing. That leaves you $10 net as 
profit.” 

Then, on his pad, the banker scribbled 
some figures. Here they are: 

IF you sell for CASH. 


$3,000 ~ $60 — 50. No. radios capital will buy. 
50 x $10 = $500. Net profit from sale. 





$3,000 Present capital 
500 One month's profit. 


Capital at end of month—can use to 
buy goods. 
IF you sell on TIME. 
$60 Cost apiece. 
30 Overhead, rent, 
a must pay this all out in cash. 
$90 Total cost—in cash. 


$3,500 


selling cost, ete. You 





But WATCH this: 
$20 Initial payment by purchaser. 
60 From finance Co. by selling notes. 


80 $80 Total cash received by you. 
You are out this much—every sale. 


You are out this much on 
50 sales. 


$1 
50 x $10 — $500. 





$3,000 Present capital. 
500 Out—one month’s business. 





$2,500 Capital at end of month. 





In 6 months: 


$3,000 — $500 — 6 
you’re busted. 


This example would be, of course, an 
extreme case. The dealer would do some 
selling for cash, there would be other 
elements entering his business; yet the 
example indicates how surely and over- 
whelmingly the dealer’s cash is de- 
pleted by selling goods on installments. 

The dealer’s difficulties are augmented, 
too, by his losses, covered under the 
innocent sounding word “re-possessions.” 
That these losses are to be reckoned 
with may be gathered from Mr. Henry 
Ford’s published statement, that: 

“Of the total 1926 production of auto- 
mobiles of all makes, 10 per cent or 


more were re-possessed by the sales 
agencies for non-payment.” 
Mr. Ford adds this significant opinion: 
“Under installment buying, the seller 
doesn’t get the money and the buyer 


doesn’t own the goods.” 


Doing Business with Samples 


EMEMBERING, now, that our ex- 
ample is an extreme statement of 
the case, it can yet be seen that the 
more business done on installments the 
more of the sellers capital is tied up in 
the business. This is a general state- 
ment and a broad one. It must be appar- 
ent, further, that after enough install- 
ment selling has been done, so that final 
payments begin to flow in, the seller 
then cashes in for his deferred profits. 
Installment selling is a temptation to 
the manufacturer and to the dealer. 
More goods can be sold within the year 
than when cash is demanded. The more 
the sales, the bigger the earnings. That 
sentence is the whole explanation. It 
follows that even rich concerns cater to 
installment buyers in their eagerness for 
volume and turnover. 

How do they overcome the continual 
sapping of capital? How do they offset 
their having more money in “open ac- 
counts” and less for “stock in trade’’? 

One gentleman, during December, gave 
me the answer in five words. He had 
spent two days in one of our cities (with 
more than a million population) buying 
furniture for a home for aged people 
of which he is the president. He, with 
a committee, had visited every furniture 
dealer of consequence in that city. Re- 
ports he: 

“They do business with samples.” 

He relates in graphic manner how sell- 
ing has changed, one of his comments 
being: 

“They tell me they can’t afford to stock 
full stocks. The turnover is too slow. 
All their capital is frozen up for goods 
already sold on time payments. But the 
surprising thing is that nobody would 
ever guess they have only samples. 
Somewhere in the city, in some ware- 
houses, the furniture factories carry the 
goods, and the dealers can give tomor- 
row’s delivery as certainly as if they had 
the goods in their attics. My hat is off 
to them for the way they manage to lay 
hand on a dozen or a hundred pieces of 
a single pattern.” 

“Doing business with samples” is the 
explanation of the thousands of small 
concerns—that is, of small capital and 
small credit—handling merchandise over 
this country. Men operate sales agen- 
cies for automobiles who are known not 
to have capital to purchase $10,000 worth 
of cars. Yet they have twice that total 
of values on their exhibition floor and 
can make immediate delivery of as much 
more. And so with furniture, or stoves, 
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or electric refrigerators, or plumbing fix- 
tures, or apples—anything you mention. 

Their business is done with a few sam- 
ples. Even those samples may be ex- 
hibited with title resting in the manu- 
facturer on some consignment contract. 
Or they may be held on a “trust receipt” 
from the local bank, or under a condi- 
tional contract with a warehouseman. 
Beyond the samples, the dealer need 
not stock a month’s supply of the goods. 
As sales develop he gets goods either 
from a jobber or from the local ware- 
house. 

By doing business on this thin capi- 
tal, many a dealer finances himself 
through the long months until deferred 
payments mature. His capital grows less 
each month. His jobbers refuse to 
“carry him” any longer; their credit 
men become alarmed. His financial 
statements get poorer and poorer for 
those items of “liquid assets” for which 
the banker scans the showing: he is un- 
able to borrow, because the loan would 
be a risk. 

One recourse always lies open. Says 
one of these dealers: 

“The C. O. D. is disagreeable. If a 
thing comes C. O. D. from the factory, 
I’m tempted to refuse it. Sometimes 
I do, even after ordering it. That 
C. O. D. tag makes me boil every time 
it comes through. But when we have a 
sale all closed and ready to deliver the 
goods, the C. O. D. arrangement is as 
blessed as sleep to a tired man. There’s 
not a day that we don’t take something 
out of some local warehouse that way. 
It’s the most profitable business we do— 
profitable in rate per cent of turnover. 
And if I could reduce our lines to stuff 
that can be bought through warehouses, 
I could cut down our 42,000 square feet 
of floor space to about 2000.” 


Warehousing for Installment Sellers 


HE concern that sells through in- 
I stallments must pass through a long 
period of depletion of capital. It mat- 
ters not whether the concern begins with 
a million or a thousand dollars; the busi- 
ness it does will expand month by month 
if at all successful. With that expan- 


Sprinkler 


(Washington Correspondence) 

The Pine Bluff Compress & Ware- 
house Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., lost its suit 
before the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals which involved a deficiency of 
$6,373.73 in income and profits tax for 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1919. 

The company was organized in March, 
1912, and has since engaged in the cot- 
ton warehousing and compressing busi- 
ness in Pine Bluff. In order to improve 


sion, the initial capital will be trans- 
formed slowly into accounts receivable— 
not thirty or sixty days in their ma- 
turity, but running for one and two 
years. 

The finance companies who rediscount 
installment notes do not advance the 
entire face value of the customer’s de- 
ferred payments. Their plans are so 








A Suggestion to the 
Warehouseman 


T will repay public storage exec- 

utives to place these articles by 
Mr. Haring in the hands of ship- 
pers who comprise the present 
patrons and potential customers 
of the warehouses. 

At only nominal cost reprints 
are available for distribution to 
shippers on your list. A line to the 
business manager, A. K. Murray, 
will bring you details as to the 
prices. 

Many of your competitors are 
building business in just that way 
with these reprinted Haring texts. 








arranged that the seller of the goods 
is given immediately about the equiva- 
lent of the cash cost of the goods at 
wholesale price; but the dealer must look 
to the down payment and the last notes 
of the payments for his share of the 
price. Out of that share he must meet 
his overhead and selling expenses. That 
share includes also his profits, but the 
profits do not become his in cash until 
all the notes have been paid and the 
goods “sold for keeps.” 

During all the time that business vol- 
ume is growing, with installments as a 
large proportion of the sales, capital is 
depleted. In order to stay in business, 
the dealer (or manufacturer) must wrig- 
gle out a method to spread out this de- 
pleted capital over his needs. 


its facilities the company installed a 
sprinkler system at a cost of $100,144.26. 
This had the effect of reducing compe- 
tition in the vicinity and also enabled 
depositors to obtain reductions in fire 
insurance rates. The company, too, was 
given a lower insurance rate. 

In its ‘appeal the company contended 
the Tax Commissioner erred in refus- 
ing the taxpayer the benefits of a sec- 
tion of the tax Act which provides allow- 


Obviously he cannot buy goods on the 
usual basis of stocking up for the future. 
The only recourse is to tie himself close- 
ly to a jobber who will carry him over— 
which becomes more and more difficult 
because the jobber, too, must be paid. 
The next step is what every business 
turns to when jobbers fail to extend 
credit. Either through the jobber or 
through direct dealings with the manu- 
facturer, warehoused goods are used— 
on credit if the financial standing be 
good enough; on the C. O. D. basis if 
necessary. Thus is depleted capital 
made to serve for the greatest volume 
of turnover. 

A manufacturing concern, whose stock 
is listed on the New York exchanges, 
reported last year a profit of $2,000,000. 
Every day, however, their lobbies were 
thronged with men trying to collect ac- 
counts for supplies. The concern, even 
with a fine showing of profits, could not 
pay its bills. The president himself re- 
lated to me: 

‘“‘We made more than two millions, and 
we made a half million the year before. 
It’s all where we can’t get at it. The 
banks are scared of us. We've redis- 
counted all the notes for goods we’ve 
sold.... If I can weather through an- 
other year, we'll be rich; but we’re ex- 
isting on the ragged edge of nothing 
until we get beyond the peak months of 
our installment payments that are due 
us.” 

The company, as may be guessed, sells 
direct to customers. Its margin of profit 
is unusually handsome, but it was ruined 
(or nearly ruined) by jumping from an 
annual volume of a million or two to 
seven or eight millions the next year. 

And, interesting to record, the method 
of working out of their dilemma, and 
the only proposal that satisfied the 
“seared” bankers, was by handling both 
raw materials and finished product 
through public warehouses. 

The manufacturer’s inventory of raw 
materials and his inventory of fabricated 
goods both are trusteed with warehouse- 
men, thus enabling the factory to get 
along on the minimum of capital during 
another year. 


Cost Held Not To Be Tax Exempt 


ances where abnormal conditions affect 
the capital or income of a corporation. 
The installation of the sprinkler sys- 
tem, it was urged, constituted an ab- 
normal condition within the purview of 
the Act. The Board, however, was of 
the opinion no such condition existed 
and refused to permit the company to 
deduct the cost of the system in its tax 


return. 
——@, BW. M. 
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New Business 


for Warehouses 


[Wwe editor of this department of Distribution and 
Warehousing, during the summer of 1926, asked 
twenty warehousemen, whom he mef consecutively, 
about their volume from electric batteries. 
only two replied so as to indicate that they ever had 
The only one then 
storing batteries had three carloads in storage. 

The inquiries were made in the first instance because 
an official of the leading manufacturer of batteries had 
shortly before that time made a remark of this sort: 

“Few warehousemen know anything about batteries; 


enjoyed business from this source. 


Growing Battery Volume 


TORAGE batteries for electric cur- 

rent are almost infinite in variety. 
In a general way, however, the two great 
classes are “wet” and “dry,” according 
as to whether they do or do not require 
liquid for operation. So far as ware- 
housing goes, the “wet” battery is not 
filled with the acid during storage. In- 
asmuch as the acid is not poured into 
the battery until it is about to be 
charged for operation, the “wet” bat- 
tery is not “wet” while in the hands of 
the warehouseman. 


Carboys of the acid may, of course, 
also come to the warehouse for store. 
When they do their care is that of 
chemical storing, with the restrictions of 
chemicals—basement or outdoors stor- 
ing, “cellarage” conditions, insurance 
stipulations, “modifications,” etc. 


Batteries themselves entail none of 
this. “Wet” batteries are assembled in 
their cells, but without acid or distilled 
water. They may be tiered as any other 
merchandise. ’ ““Dry” batteries may at all 
times be placed in any position, there 
being in them nothing to spill or become 
messy. 

Batteries of both sorts bring to the 
warehouse a class of merchandise that 
is clean and dry, compactly crated, solid 
and firm when tiered, and quite heavy 
for its bulk. 

Batteries require, however, definite 
eonditions of temperature and mcisture. 
To store them in Minnesota is a bit dif- 
ferent in procedure from storing them 
in southern Texas, for precisely the 
same reason that the manufacturers 
have learned that extremes cf climate 
demand slight variations in the making 
(for “wet” batteries) if the customer 
is to be assured maximum service. 

These territorial differences are not 
of great consequence. They are, as a 
matter of fact, only little known to those 
who retail wet batteries for the reason 


Of the twenty 


that each, for his own section, follows 
methods that are furnished him by the 
manufacturers, and he hardly suspects 
that in distant States any other custom 
exists. 

Protection of batteries in storage, both 
“wet” and “dry,” implies that the goods 








“Storm the Doors”’ 


— warehousemen know any- 
- thing about batteries; and few 
battery makers know anything 
about warehouses, says this ar- 
ticle’s writer, who suggests that a 
delegation of storage executives 
storm the doors at the next annual 
convention of the battery manu- 
facturers and get the industry’s 
message across. 

Storing batteries is a simple 
proposition for the warehouseman. 
The business exists, for those who 
will solicit it, and it is getting big- 
ger all the time, stimulated by the 
automobile and the radio. 

Read “how” and “why” in the 
accompanying text—and go after 
profits in a relatively new field! 








shall not be permitted to get too dry 
or too warm. Inasmuch as no liquid 
is in “wet” batteries in store, danger 
from freezing does not exist. The as- 
sembled “wet” battery without acid or 
water cannot freeze. 

For both classes of battery, a slight 
degree of moisture rather favors good 
storing, but excessive moisture will in- 
duce a sort of sweating that is bad. 
Particularly is this true with the “dry” 
batteries. 

In order, therefore, to obtain best 
conditions for storing, batteries are 
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Electric Batteries Offer Field for 
Profit Cultivation 


and few battery makers know anything about warehouses. 
The warehousemen seem to forget that someone must give 
storage space for battery stocks, and the manufacturers 
act as though the only thing in storage is eggs.” 

The situation is only another illustration of the lack 
of information about warehousing, and this department is 
tempted to recommend that a delegation of warehousemen 
knock for admission at the next annual convention of 
battery manufacturers. 
vociferously as to drown the chairman’s gavel and get to 
the speaking platform with their message. 


They should storm the doors so 


often found in the cold storage section 
of the warehouse. They are regularly 
held in places that are reasonably cool, 
with limited ranges of temperature and 
humidity. The old barn-loft would be 
too dry and hot, just as the old clay- 
floor cellar would be too wet. 

The modern warehouse fits precisely 
the need. 

Any warehouseman who plans to de- 
velop business in handling batteries 
would do well to spend a half day inter- 
viewing the warehousing department of 
one of the makers. Thus will he learn 
the kinks and quirks of this sort of stor- 
ing. It is, really, quite simple; and to 
the experienced warehouseman it is 
child’s play; yet there are, with this 
business, a few “tricks of storing” well 
worth knowing. A half day’s time be- 
comes a mere nothing when thought of 
as an offset to a claim for damage, not 
to mention the loss of business prestige. 

To consult experienced storers of bat- 
teries is further simplified by reason of 
the fact that nearly every city in this 
country has a privately-operated store- 
house of this sort. One manufacturer 
operates more than a hundred such pri- 
vate storages, that manufacturer being, 
mcreover, one who believes thoroughly 
that the entire industry is aided by every 
particle of help given anyone who asks. 

The business of battery making is one 
of those that has grown almost un- 
noticed. It is, in fact, about ten years 
younger than merchandise warehousing, 
although like warehousing, the first faint 
beginnings run back much farther. 


Tiny batteries for a doorbell or simi- 
lar push-button were one of the first 
uses by ordinary individuals; with the 
telephone entering every home there 
came other batteries, but these were 
hardly perceived by the customer be- 
cause the telephone company provided 
them and placed them beyond reach of 
the lessee. 

It was really the automobile that 


Yoo, cele bao ae ks ees 
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boosted small-sized batteries; and, even 
more recently, the self-starter, with its 


requirement of 2-to-4 cells of “wet” 
batteries. The automobile has “intro- 
duced” the American man to “Mr. 
Battery.” 


That acquaintance has been cemented 
much tighter by radio, for the receiving 
set with its “A” and “B” and “C” bat- 
teries has made “battery” a household 
word. Women may drive an automobile 
for 10,000 miles and not know where to 
look for the batteries, but no home can 
own a radio without every member shar- 
ing the discussions that center about 
radio batteries. 

Hence the making of batteries has 
grown into one of the country’s im- 
portant industries. 


Sales Outlets 


Oe more important than the wonder- 
ful growth of volume has been the 
revolutionary change in the method of 
marketing batteries. This development 
is an every-day problem to the manu- 
facturers of this commodity. It is also 
one that involves the warehousing prin- 
ciple, for the reason that the change in 
sales methods calls for new manner of 
distribution, fitting the marketing to the 
trend of the times. As with nearly all 
other commodities, sales outlets have 
multiplied; to provide them with stock 
the manufacturers have been compelled 
to maintain spot stocks. 

The automobile caused the first great 
change in battery marketing—after the 
invention of the self-starter. Every city 
and town needed a battery service sta- 
tion to recharge, repair and service the 
battery equipment. In important centers 
the principal makers established their 
own agencies; elsewhere they “licensed” 
others to represent them, these licensed 
stations being in many cases garages. 


With the coming of radio, and its wide 
distribution, came a greater demand for 
service stations. Also arose demand for 
sales agencies as had not been the case 
with automobiles, for, with the automo- 
bile, the original battery equipment was 
sold to the automobile factory which as- 
sembled it into the car. With radio, 
however, the opposite procedure pre- 
vails—radios are sold “stripped,” as the 
phrasing goes; that is, the receiving set 
as merchandised is without batteries, as 
also it is without tubes and some other 
accessories. 

Radio dealers, in many instances, deal 
also in batteries. Yet, with the coming 
of radio the battery makers have found 
a dozen or twenty outlets for their goods 
to every one they had previously. 


Radio shops have installed charging 
equipment; they also do battery repair- 
ing. Tire repair shops, on every hand, 
have added batteries as a side line, and 
in so doing they have come directly into 
competition with the licensed battery 
service stations both for automobile and 
radio owner. Garagemen, too, who never 
thought “battery business worth bother- 
ing with” have added battery depart- 
ments because of radio. 


Radio batteries require more attention 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


and recharging than automobile bat- 
teries. This is for the reason that the 
automobile is constantly doing some of 
its re-charging, while few radio fans 
own any form of charging equipment. 
A radio, moreover, is absolutely “dead” 
the moment the batteries run low in 
voltage, while the automobile can be 
made to go for days, even weeks, after 
the battery is completely run down. 
Hence—and, of course, other reasons 


have conduced to the same end—sales 
outlets for batteries have increased 
almost overnight. With that increase 


there have appeared as dealers in bat- 
teries a host of small concerns, new 
concerns, men of small financial means, 
and thousands of young men bursting 
with a desire to get into business for 
themselves. No one of these “little 
fellows” is essential to the battery 
maker, but the total of all of them is 
of consequence. 

They present, accordingly, the old 
problem to the manufacturer. In any 
single city the “licensed” service station 
or the manufacturer’s own agency does 
the bulk of the business in batteries, 
and yet the maker dare not ignore these 
small competitors. And real competitors 
they are, at that. The aggregate of all 
of their small volume is something the 
manufacturer needs, while any one of 
them may forge ahead in his community 
and in a year or two become bigger 
than the licensed agency. 


Selling batteries is so much a matter 
of servicing that the personality of the 
man counts. Nationally-advertised bat- 
teries have a hard fight against a bat- 
tery service station of good local repu- 
tation that handles some little-known 
make of battery. The whole battery in- 
dustry is honeycombed with local com- 
petition against the well-known makes, 
competition of which the big manufac- 
turers know not. 


As a result, new makers of batteries 
are springing up every month. Estab- 
lished manufacturers are rapidly extend- 
ing their distribution so as to make it 
nation-wide. The well-known makers 
are licensing agencies in great numbers, 
having apparently given up the thought 
of a single authorized dealer in a district 
and now proceeding on the theory that 
the more sales outlets they establish 
the more goods they will sell. 


Spot Stocks Reduced 


| ULTIPLYING the number of out- 

lets brings up the need of spot 
stocks. So long as only a limited num- 
ber of agencies (or service stations) ex- 
isted for each maker they could be re- 
quired to have the capital to carry good 
stocks of batteries. The capital de- 
manded for a battery business, be it re- 
membered, is considerable because bat- 
teries run quickly into money. 


But the coming of a dozen battery 
dealers, where one before did the busi- 
ness, means that many concerns of small 
capital are competing for the available 
volume. The men behind these small 
concerns may know the battery business, 
they may have a good local following, 
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but at the same time they may lack cash 
capital or bank credit. It is a familiar 
situation with other commodities, al- 
though it is relatively new with bat- 
teries. 

Consequently, the familiar situation 
occurs: having a limited capital, the 
dealer looks to the manufacturer to 
carry spot stocks. Every time he has 
sold a half dozen batteries of a type, 
the dealer’s stock is exhausted. He ex- 
pects to have some place where he can 
turn for more. If one manufacturer 
fails to maintain a spot stock close by, 
the dealer worries not at all. Instead, 
he buys another make, knowing that his 
own customers will take his recommen- 
dation and his guarantee in many in- 
stances. 

“Our product lives or dies with the 
battery dealer,” is the belief of one im- 
portant manufacturer, “and we find that 
the most effective way to make it live is 
to make buying easy for the dealer.” 

His company, therefore, depends on 
convenient stocks to support its adver- 
tising and sales efforts—precisely as 
makers of other goods do. 

To warehouse the batteries is a grow- 
ing requirement of battery distribution. 
The makers are fast learning to do this, 
either in private storerooms or with 
public warehouses. If, as quoted, it is 
true that “Few warehousemen know 
anything about batteries; and few bat- 
tery makers know anything about ware- 
houses,” some new business for the 
warehouses ought to result from going 
after this type of business. 

In doing so it is well to remember 
that battery consumption has striking 
seasonal curves. All the reasoning of 
steady runs for the factory may, there- 
fore, be applied when urging the manu- 
facturer to store his surplus product 
against the day of peak demand. 


Roller Bearing Trailer Casters 


A caster design in which the load is 
taken by taper roller bearings and the 
wheels are mounted on plain roller bear- 
ings is used in the latest trailer trucks 
manufactured by the Service Caster & 
Truck Co., Albion, Mich. While capable 
of handling loads of several thousand 
pounds, the caster and wheel design 
makes the trailer very sensitive to the 
slightest motion of the truck. 

The size of the platform is 36 by 72 
inches, the height from floor 14 inches, 
the weight is 500 pounds, and the load 
capacity is 6000 pounds. 


Hartford Company Builds 


The Hartford Despatch and Ware- 
house Co., Hartford, Conn., is erecting 
a new building, 100 by 150 feet and one 
story high for the present. It will be 
of concrete and steel construction, with 
the foundation designed to enable addi- 
tional stories at some future time. The 
building will be sprinklered and will be 
used for storage of automobiles and 
general merchandise. 
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Business America Looks Forward 


to a Prosperous 1927 


PINIONS as to business conditions in 1927 as expressed by executives of national associations whose 
members distribute goods through public warehouses, together with predictions by financial, business 
and labor leaders as compiled by The Associated Press, are set down on this and the following pages. 
This review and forecast summary supplements the one to which the warehouse industry’s own trade 
association presidents contributed, published in the January issue of Distribution and Warehousing. 


Bottled Beverages 


N the bottled carbonated beverage in- 

dustry a big trade impetus is an- 
ticipated by C. B. Chesterman, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, as a 
result of the $2,000,000 four-year na- 
tional advertising campaign which that 
organization inaugurated last summer. 

“Our industry,” Mr. Chesterman 
writes, looks forward to 1927 with every 
prospect favorable for continued and in- 
creasing prosperity. It has developed 
tremendously during the past decade and 
this expansion has been marked each 
year. 

“There are several factors making the 
outlook for our industry most roseate. 
First, there is the most gratifying 
friendly rivalry among its members to 
produce better beverages, and, on the 
other hand, to work together through 
our national association for general im- 
provement of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising methods. Then there is the 
big trade impetus that is certain to re- 
sult from the $2,000,000 four-year na- 
tional advertising campaign our associa- 
tion inaugurated most successfully last 
summer. ‘The general public is evidenc- 
ing a daily increasing appreciation of the 
purity and wholesomeness of bottled car- 
bonated beverages which will be greatly 
stimulated by the educational advertis- 
ing we have under way and in contem- 
plation. 

“When I view the prospects for 1927 
business as a general proposition, the 
outlook is promising. I see nothing to 
indicate any slowing-down of business, 
because I do not concur in the theory 
held by some economists that our present 
prosperity is the result of artificial 
stimulation of markets, or that it will 
be affected by withdrawal of foreign 
capital invested here to _ stabilize se- 
curities in Europe, or by increasing in- 
tensity of competition, nationally and 
internationally. I believe that our pros- 
perity is due to constructive American 


business methods, that foreign monies 
invested here are a negligible factor, and 
that clean, honest competition stimulates 
rather than depresses business. Some 
sections of the country, of course, are 
not as prosperous as others, so this 
opinion is based on the country as a 
whole.” 








A Composite Opinion by 
Manufacturers 
WELVE directors of the Na- 


tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, representing large indus- 
trial interests in the East, South 
and Middle West, predict unprece- 
dented business and industrial pros- 
perity in 1927. They emphasize 
these reasons: 

1. Buiness is nearer to a cash 
basis than it ever has been before. 

2. No financial panic can come 
because the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System stands as an indestruc- 
tible buffer. 

3. The industries are operating 
at a high rate of production. 

4. The margin of profits has been 
narrowed and we are closer to a 
true relationship between costs and 
sales. 

®». Competition will be stronger. 

6. Credits have decreased and 
there is ample money at reasonable 
rates. 

7. People generally are _ con- 
tented and there are generally 
fewer labor disturbances. 








Candy 


aqme ape speaking, conditions in 
the candy industry are far from sat- 
isfactory, according to Walter C. Hughes, 
Chicago, secretary of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 


“During the World War,” Mr. Hughes 
explains, ‘“‘a great many plants were en- 
larged and new firms entered the in- 
dustry, creating an over-capacity of 
probably 25 to 33 1/3 per cent. In other 
words, I think that on the average the 
industry is being operated at about 75 
to 80 per cent of its potential capacity. 
This situation created keen competitive 
conditions, and unscrupulous manufac- 
turers are resorting to all kinds of 
schemes to force their product on the 
market. 

“The majority of candy manufacturers 
are not making satisfactory profits. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 

“We are undertaking a cooperative ad- 
vertising and educational campaign, and 
hope to have the matter well in hand 
by the first of March or a little later. 
We have undertaken to raise $1,050,000 
for a three-year campaign. We confi- 
dently believe that this campaign will 
increase candy consumption and, through 
the educational work that we propose to 
do in connection with the advertising, 
that the industry will be placed on a 
higher plane and efficiency developed all 
the way down the line from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer. 

“The outlook, therefore, for 1927 is 
more hopeful than it would otherwise be. 
We do not expect immediate results from 
the campaign, but it will inject an ele- 
ment of optimism that is badly needed 
at the present time, and in that way 
have an immediate beneficial effect. 

“It is therefore my opinion that the 
sales and profits for 1927 will show a 
satisfactory increase over 1926.” 


Canned Goods 


HILE statistics are not available 

covering the pack of canned fruits 
in California, Oregon and Washington, 
E. E. Chase, San Jose, president of the 
National Canners’ Association, points 
out: “Without doubt the production will 
exceed that of any previous year.” Mr. 
Chase goes on: 
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Business, Financial and Labor Leaders 
Are Conservatively Optimistic 


“NONSERVATIVE optimism is the keynote of business forecasts for 1927 by the nation’s leading bankers and busi- 
ness men, according to a summary of their opinions made public by The Associated Press. 

“With two successive years of unusual prosperity, and stock and bond prices around the highest levels 
ever recorded,” the summary points out, “it is held to be natural that predictions for the future should be at- 
tended with an unusual degree of caution, particularly by those committed with the cycle theory of business. 

“While a number of executives indicate that a slowing down in general business is likely, fundamental condi- 
tions generally are regarded as sound and no serious depression is looked for in any responsible quarter. 

“Some concern is expressed over the huge volume of securities owned by banks, over the low prices of commodi- 
ties, particularly cotton, and its possible effect on the country’s purchasing power; over the growth of instalment 


buying and over the apparent decline in building construction. 


However, the ordinary harbingers of business de- 


pression, such as inflated prices, high inventories and overexpanded credit, are absent, the business leaders say.” 
Some excerpts from the opinions compiled by The Associated Press follow: 


YLUBERT H. GARY, chairman United States Corporation: ‘There 
is no reason why prosperity during 1927 will be seriously in- 
terrupted. There is nothing in sight to indicate that it will be. 
If business shall be seriously diminished during the coming vear, 
it will be the fault of ourselves and not the fault of natural conditions 
or the lack of consideration and fair treatment by the national 
Administration.” 


YHARLES E. MITCHELL, president National City Bank of New 
York: “Despite the large amount of funds employed in the 
security markets, growth of instalment credit and other demands 
upon the banks, the important thing to note is that the toal volume 
of eredit required of the Reserve banks is less than that of a year 
ago. The country is thus carrying on its business without drawing 
upon its ultimate financial reserves, a fact that speaks strongly for 
the underlying coundness of the credit situation.” 
Ca M. SCHWAB, chairman of board of directors Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation: “At no time in history have the people of an 
entire nation enjoyed the prosperity prevalent in the United States 
today. At no time have people dreamed of the universal luxuries 
which we accept as our birthright. Our material prosperity is 
astounding, so remarkable, in fact, that business men are coming 
from all parts of the world to study our methods. We still have 
many problems before us. Our very prosperity makes manufacturers 
cast envious eyes at our markets. To maintain our markets and our 
present high wages with reasonable profits for manufacturers we 
must realize efficiency and economies upon a progressive scale, not 
merely in production, but in marketing methods as well.” 
A DOLPH ZUKOR, president Famous Players-Lasky Corporation: 
“This country is in good economic condition, and in 1927 I think 
its prosperity will be on an even sounder basis than ever before. 
The reason for this is a change in the mental attitude of business 
concerns and individuals themselves. We have been husbanding 
our resources: we have become more conservative. This applies 
not only to industrial and commercial enterprises; it is also true 
of most of our citizens in the handling of their priate affairs. 
They are saving more money, and when they spend money they do 
so more intelligently.’’ 
A*= P. SLOAN, JR., president General Motors Corporation: 
“T think we may look forward to a year of good general business, 
even though it will possibly not be quite so good as 1926.” 


AMMOT DU PONT, president E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 
4 ‘**We do not see any element in the industrial or economic situa- 
tion which would indicate trouble or depression ahead. This view 
seems to be well supported by economists and bankers generally.” 

ILLIAM SPROUL, president Southern Pacific Company: “The 
indications are that railw’y traffic volume and financial results 
for 1927 will compare favorably with those of 1926. . . . Te look 
with confidence for thst moral support in public opinion which is 
the basis of sound judgment. . . . The progress of the railroads 


“Probably eighty-five per cent of this 
pack has been sold, but buyers are show- 
ing an inclination to issue shipping in- 
structions for only such items as they 
may immediately need. The result is 
that canners’ warehouses are better filled load. 
than usual at this time (December) of 
the year. 

“There is a growing tendency among 
distributors to expect canners of seasonal 
canned foods to assume a large share of 
the responsibility of warehousing than 
ever before. The fact that there is some 
oversupply of these products lends 
strength to the distributors’ position. If 


of at the factory. 


be worth while.” 


this continues, many canners will find 
it necessary to increase their own ware- 
house capacity or seek aid from com- 
mercial warehouses, as few of them are 
equipped to take care of any additional 


“This situation may result in effecting 
some permanent changes in the ware- 
housing problem connected with distri- 
bution. Many instances will undoubtedly 
arise where there will be an advantage 
in storing at distributing points instead 
A study of this trend 
from the warehousing angle may well 


since the war gives earnest for the future, with the aid of a 
reasonabie and sympathetic attitude on the part of the people.’’ 
| L. AGASIZZ, president Calumet & Helca Consolidated Copper 
« Company: “The world’s economic structure is so sensitive that 
we cannot always be sure what a week or a month will bring forth. 
but judging by conditions as they now present themselves, I have 
every confidence that the coming year will be a prosperous one for 
the copper industry.” 


JATRICK E. CROWLEY, president New York Central Lines: “The 

indications are that 1927 will be a year that might be termed 
generally satisfactory so far as the railroads are concerned, in that 
the prospects for the volume of traffic do not, at this time, present 
any unusual outlook.” 

LVIN E. KRECH, chairman of board of trustees Equitable Trust 

Company of New York: “‘Saner methods are being applied to 
instalment buying and selling. The business weather man may con- 
fidentally perdict smooth seas for 1927. Money should be fairly 
easy. Europe’s slow but sure financial recovery is apparent. ; 
The American business man may look forward to a year devoid 
of nightmares.”’ 

AMES S. ALEXANDER, chairman of board National Bank of 

Commerce: “Some doubts have arisen in men’s minds as to the 
course of business in 1927, and there is evidence of much con- 
servatism in the making of forward plans. This is as it should 
be and is the best assurance of reasonably good business ahead. 
A real danger signal would be universal and enthusiastic optimism 
rather than conservative optimism. It seems likely that some down- 
ward revision in the prices of finished goods will be necessary during 
the coming year in order to maintain the physical volume of dis- 
tribution in the domestic market at a satisfactory level. In short, 
competition may be even keener in 1927 than in 1926, but such a 
prospect affords no ground for discouragement.” 





KF EDSON WHITE, president Armour & Co.: “The year 1927 
¢« dawns without any clouds in the business sky. Of course, we 
may find some before the year is out, but there is nothing at the 
moment to indicate other than a good year ahead. . . The pack- 
ing industry rather expects to handle a little more products in 1927 
than in 1926.” 

ILLIAM GREEN, president American Federation of Labor: “The 

conditions are strongly indicative that 1927 will be as good if 
not a better year than 1926. Our trade union movement has 
made a substantial contribution toward making ours a high-wage 
country and demonstrating that high wages are compatible with 
low unit costs. Our resistance to wage reduction has held a definite 
influence in shaping industrial policies. Because wages are high 
we can do our part in buying the articles industries are turning out 
in ever-increasing quantities. Prospects ahead are good, and 
our unions should be planning to keep abreast of this progress.” 


Coffee 


Bas the tonnage point of view the 
coffee industry’s 1927 outlook is 
“good,” but from a profit point of view, 
is “only fair, because the industry is 
overmanned,” in the opinion of Lewis 
Sherman, Milwaukee, president of the 
National Coffee Roasters’ Association. 
“In few industries,” to quote Mr. Sher- 
man further, “has there been the steady 
and uniform consumption that has pre- 
vailed in the coffee industry. Year in 
and year out the trade on this wonderfui 
beverage continues to increase. Through 
improved methods of roasting and coffee- 
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making, a better beverage than ever be- 
fore is being prepared. These improvéd 
methods of preparation require the use 
of less coffee than formerly to make the 
same amount of beverage. Nevertheless 
the per capita consumption continues to 
increase. 

“The United States of North America 
is one of the largest coffee-consuming 
countries in the world. Whether our 
success as individuals and as a nation 
is in any measure due to the helpful and 
beneficial effects of coffee, or whether it 
is entirely due to climatic conditions and 
natural resources, is a question worthy 
of some thought. 

“We look forward to a_ continued 
gradual increase in the coffee industry, 
not only in 1927 but for years to come.” 


Electrical 


| Aepsccctd indication points to continued 
prosperity for the electric light and 
power industry for 1927, according to 
R. F. Pack, president of the National 
Electric Light Association, who points 
out that, with regard to 1926, there were 
increases in output of 11.6 per cent, in 
the total number of customers of 10.8 
per cent, and in capitalization of 12 per 
cent—percentages based on actual fig- 
ures for the first eleven months and an 
estimate for December. Mr. Pack con- 
tinues: 

“It is difficult to make a definite esti- 
mate for the succeeding twelve months, 
but present indications point to a slightly 
less than normal growth in per cent of 
capitalization, although the amount of 
new capital needed during 1927 probably 
will be about $900,000,000, or approxi- 
mately the same as the increase during 
1926. The per cent of increase, however, 
instead of being twelve per cent, would 
be only ten per cent. In the matter of 
electricity generated, it is estimated that 
the total will reach 74,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, or an increase of 6,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or 8.8 per cent over 
1926.” 

After reviewing statistically 1926 with 
regard to customers, energy, etc., Mr. 
Pack continues: 

“The electric light and power industry 
has an almost unlimited field for expan- 
sion. It has enjoyed without exception 
a very healthy annual development and 
growth, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that 1927 will prove no exception. 
Unless there is a very general and pro- 
nounced business depression, which ap- 
pears unlikely, there will be an increase 
in output and in number of customers 
served.” 

The three most noteworthy intercon- 
nections of systems during 1926 were 
one between South Bend and Michigan 
City, Ind.; one north of Portland, Ore., 
and one between Brighton and Merced, 
Cal., Mr. Pack comments, concluding: 

“While the growth and development 
during the past year have been fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try, Florida stands out as the State 
which has made the most pronounced ad- 
vance in electrical development, this be- 
ing necessitated by the tremendous in- 
flux of population beginning two or three 
years ago and requiring the companies 
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serving that State to plan many years 
ahead and start construction on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to be ready for the 
continued growth of population, indus- 
try and agriculture which is anticipated.” 


Paper 


S secretary of the Writing Paper 
: Manufacturers’ Association, E. H. 
Naylor, Springfield, Mass., writes: 

“Our own opinion is that 1927 will 
doubtless be as good a year as 1926, 
when we have had the largest produc- 
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An Opinion on Behalf of 
President Coolidge 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, it was 

stated orally at the White House, 
has received information from his 
Cabinet and from various sections 
of the country which leads him to 
believe that 1927 will be one of 
continued healthy business activity 
and prosperity. 

Although the President does not, 
it was stated, believe he is quali- 
fied to diagnose economic trends 
any better than anyone else, it was 
pointed out by his spokesman that 
the American people generally are 
in receipt of good incomes, and 
that when such is the case it is 
characteristic of them that they 
make expenditures which call for 
production. 

The prices of a few commodities, 
such as cotton, have declined, but 
because of good prices which had 
prevailed during the previous three 
years, it was said that Mr. Coolidge 
believes the cotton districts are in 
a position to absorb some of their 
present losses. 

Manufacturing, the President. be- 
lieves, is going on at a rate a little 
above the average. Transportation 
has been moving rapidly. The rail- 
roads are in receipt of large in- 
comes, and it was said the Presi- 
dent believes the country to be in 
a sound and prosperous condition. 











tion and distribution in the history of 
the industry, if not the largest profits. 
1926 has been a very satisfactory year 
and we are hopeful that 1927 will be the 
same.” 


Seeds 


§ iron seed business of the country 
should run “about normal” during 
1927, in the opinion of John C. Leonard, 
Chicago, president of the American Seed 
Trade Association. 

“In talking with various members of 
our association,” Mr. Leonard says, “the 
opinion seems to be that orders in hand 
for future shipment are the equal or 
perhaps slightly below last year’s (1925) 
volume for the same period. 

“Stocks in producers’ hands are prob- 
ably adequate for all needs, with the ex- 
ception of one or two outstanding lines. 
Spot business is about average. 
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“Spring business is, of course, largely 
dependent upon favorable weather dur- 
ing the planting months, and it is my 
opinion that if the weather conditions 
are favorable the spring demand should 
exceed that of 1926.” 


Sugar Cane 


Pagpcmstaigcincne and prospects in the 
A sugar cane industry are set down 
by Stephen C. Munson, New Orleans, 
president of the American Sugar Cane 
League, as follows: 

“Our industry here is in a period of 
transition due to the substitution of cer- 
tain new varieties of cane for the old, 
native varieties which have become af- 
flicted with what is known as mosaic 
disease and root rot. The process of 
changing the variety of cane is slow, 
due to the fact that cane is not propa- 
gated by planting seeds but by planting 
the stalks themselves, and it is only 
through the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Pathology that new and disease-free 
varieties can be had, and the supply of 
these new canes has had to be built up 
from a small nucleus. 

“By 1927 we shall have almost enough 
cane of the new types to plant the en- 
tire sugar district of Louisiana, but 
necessarily there will be only a restricted 
amount of cane, consisting chiefly of the 
remnants of the old varieties, available 
for grinding. I think, therefore, that 
our sugar output next year (1927) will 
be small, due to lack of milling material, 
but our planting will be large, and, I 
am thankful to say, disease-free. We 
hope by 1928 to be back in our stride 
and to resume our normal volume of 
sugar production, which for the past 
three years has been so greatly restricted 
by the inability of our old canes to make 
normal growth or secrate the normal 
quantity of sugar. 

“‘Mosaic disease and root rot have suc- 
cessively swept over other cane sugar 
producing countries, notably Porto 
Rico and Argentina, bringing their out- 
put to a low ebb, but they have now re- 
covered. We have had to parallel their 
unpleasant experiences and now we are 
about to parallel their recovery, but one 
more year, at least, must elapse before 
we can send any appreciable quantity 
of the new canes through the mills.” 


The Warehouse as a Factor 


A® president of the National Dis- 
i tributors’ Association, comprising 
manufacturing companies which route 
their goods through public warehouses, 
John Simon, manager of branch dis- 
tribution of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., points to the nation’s 
industrial machine being in high gear 
and to the railroad service becoming 
“more personalized.” He continues: 

“Weekly loadings in excess of a mil- 
lion cars each week have become so com- 
mon as to be monotonous. ‘The roads 
have spent billions on equipment and im- 
provement to handle the greatly in- 
creased traffic and yet increased the 
rapidity of great transportation more 
than thirty-five per cent. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Here Are Some of the Fundamentals 
of Negotiable Instruments 


By W. H. BERRY 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Seattle 


ments may be found in the usage 

of trade. In the early history of 
commerce, when trading had developed 
beyond the barter state, it became neces- 
sary to supply an instrument which 
would serve in the place of cash pay- 
ments and act as a medium of exchange. 

Our first form of negotiable paper was 
known as the bill of exchange and was 
used only in connection with foreign 
trade transactions. 

As commerce grew, the use of a medium 
of exchange became necessary in domes- 
tic transactions as well as in foreign 
commerce. 

At the present time nearly ninety-five 
per cent of our commercial transactions 
is based on some form of negotiable in- 
strument. 

As the use of negotiable instruments 
developed, it became necessary to estab- 
lish a code of laws governing the use of 
negotiable paper, and this body of laws 
is known as the Law Merchant or Mer- 
cantile Law. 

The Law Merchant is founded upon 
custom and is the offspring of usage and 
convenience. With the progress of time, 
the Law Merchant or rule of custom 
proved insufficient to settle disputes con- 
cerning our negotiable’ instruments; 
hence it became necessary to pass addi- 
tional laws and these laws are known as 
Statutes. 

The use of negotiable instruments is 
now so common that all but a very few 
of the States have adopted the “Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act.” 

Negotiable paper includes all choses in 
action which are recognized as possess- 
ing the quality of transferability. A 
“Chose in action” is the right to recover 
a thing as distinguished from the thing 
itself. Under this classification we have 
both negotiable and non-negotiable in- 
struments. The legal definition of nego- 
tiable instruments may be stated as 
follows: 

“By negotiable instruments, also called 
‘negotiable paper’ and ‘commercial pa- 
per,’ are meant that exceptional class of 
contracts or obligations in writing, which 
by the Law Merchant, commercial usage, 
and now by statute, may be assigned 
or transferred from person to person, 
independent of the rules of the common 
law regarding assignments generally, 
and which, when properly delivered or 
endorsed to another, may enable that 


[ime origin of negotiable instru- 


other, called the holder or endorsee, to 
sue upon it in his own name free from 
any defenses which the obliger might 
have against the original holder.” 

Under this definition we may classify 
the following instruments as negotiable 
or commercial paper: 

Checks, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, 
Promissory Notes, Acceptances, Certifi- 
cates of Deposit or other similar instru- 
ments that are payable to bearer or 
order; also, under some laws, instru- 
ments such as Bonds, Forms of Stock, 
Bills of Lading and Warehouse Receipts. 
Definitions with explanation of these 
various instruments will follow. 

There are certain legal requisites 
which are incorporated in the Uniform 








rI‘HIS is the second of a brief 
series of financial articles writ- 
ten for Distribution and W arehousing 
by a banker in the Northwest. 
The first article, “How Ware- 
house Receipts Operate Through 
Banks in the Northwest,” was pub- 
lished in the December number. The 
third will appear in an early issue. 
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Negotiable Instruments Act., relating to 
the execution of instruments essential to 
negotiability which must be strigtly ob- 
served: 

1. Must be in writing and signed by 
the maker or drawer. There is no such 
thing as a verbal negotiable instrument. 

2. Must contain an unconditional prom- 
ise or order to pay a certain sum in 
money. A note calling for the payment 
of goods or property is not negotiable. 

3. Must be payable on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time. 

4. Must be payable to order or bearer. 

5. Where the instrument is addressed 
to a drawee, he must be named or other- 
wise indicated therein with reasonable 
certainty. 


The Requisites Explained 


The first requisite states that all nego- 
tiable instruments “must be in writing.” 
The word “writing” here includes print- 
ing and typewriting. The writing may be 
in ink or pencil; but in practice, ink 
should always be used wherever it is 


possible. The signature to the instru- 
ment may appear anywhere on the face, 
but the proper form is for the maker or 
drawer to sign at the bottom or end of 
the instrument. The signature should be 
in such position as will clearly show that 
the maker or drawer intended to be bound 
by the signature. 

The signature may be in ink, pencil, 
typing or printing, by initials or by 
mark. When signature is by mark, it 
should be witnessed by two persons, 
giving address of each. The best form, 
however, is the signing of name in full 
and in ink, by the drawer or maker, or 
by the person or persons duly authorized 
to sign. 

The amount to be paid must be certain 
and payable in money only. The sum 
payable in the instrument may include 
interest at any rate not contrary to the 
statutory provisions of the State where 
the instrument is executed. It may be 
payable in stated installments and with 
provision that, upon default in payment 
of any installment or of interest, the 
whole shall become due, with exchange, 
either at a fixed rate or at the current 
rate, and it may include also costs of 
collection and attorney’s fees in case of 
non-payment at maturity. 

The instrument must not contain any 
language which renders payment at ma- 
turity subject to any condition or con- 
tingency. It must ke an unconditional, 
unqualified promise to pay; but it may 
indicate a particular fund out of which 
it is to be paid or may state the account 
to be debited for payment. 

It must be payable to order or bearer. 
If payable to order, transfer is made by 
indorsement; and if payable to bearer, 
transfer is made by delivery of the in- 
strument. The name of the person to 
whom payment is ordered is not abso- 
lutely necessary if the payee is indicated 
with reasonable certainty. 

The time must be fixed, on demand or 
at a certain period after sight or date, 
on or before a determinable future time 
specified in the instrument, or on or at 
a fixed period after the occurrence of a 
specified event which is certain to hap- 
pen, though the time of happening be 
uncertain. 

Such provisions as authorizing the sale 
of collateral securities in case the in- 
strument is not paid at maturity or 


confession of judgment, would not void 


its negotiability. 
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“Know where I'd like 
to go tonight?” 
“No. Where?” 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 





“I don’t know but I 
thought maybe YOU had 


an idea!” 











Gotham, February, 1927 

















Considerable Articles Donated to Ye Ed. 


During Yuletide and New Year Season 


OW that the 1926 Christmas & 
N New Yr season has again passed, 

like it generally does, Ye Ed. has 
taken time to take stock as to what the 
Merry Yuletide brought to Two Bits’s 
sanctum aside from 1 green & red spot- 
ted tie, 1 yellow & blue striped tie, 6 
handkerchiefs for nose-blowing purposes, 
1 box of White Owl (Advt.) cigars, & 
1 elegant traveling bag with our initials 
burned in the leather—all from _ pur- 
ported admirers of this mo.’ly public’n. 
The traveling bag will adorn future stor- 
agers’ convention & has ample liquid* 
capacity if any are interested as to that 
fact. The cigars were more than medi- 
ocre, of liberal ash tendency particularly 
when we go calling on a Certain Party. 
The handkerchiefs are being used for the 
purpose indicated. Of the ties, the less 
said the better—on a/c they speak for 
themselves anyhow. 


Ah, There, Louie! 


The cutest gift of all came from Louie 
Myers, the Boston storager, & illustrates 
Louie’s keen sense of humor. It seems 
that about a yr ago we borrowed an 
elegant green pencil at a storagers’ con- 
vention & on returning to Gotham we 
could not recall the identity of the 
loaner. Unfortunately Louie did not for- 
get whom he loaded it to whom & sent 
us a smart-Alec letter of reminder. Our 
honest intention was to return the pencil, 
with all unused lead fillers intact, but 
time went on & the incident slipped out 
of our memory if any. What transpired 
this past Christmas season was that we 
get a small pkg in the U. S. mail, with 
postage prepaid, postmarked Boston. It 
looked like maybe it contained a piece 
of jewelry, but all there was in it was 
a dozen re-fills for Louie’s pencil. Per- 
sonally Ye Ed does not make any great 
pretence as being bright, but it does 
look like, somehow or other, that Louie 
is hinting that we should return his 
pencil. We plan to write Louie & ask 
him if that is what he has in mind, on 
a/c we would like to return the pencil. 

Highest award ffor utilitarianism 
among Christmas gifts revd goes to 
Mrs. Marie Bowen, the Indianapolis stor- 
agess, who sends us a _ leather-bound 
golfing case & score pad with Ye Ed.’s 
name inscribed in gold on the case, to- 





*Buttermilk. 








Sweet Stuff 


WO BITS’ contemporary yclept Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing published 
in its November issue a “New Business 
for Warehouses” article telling how 
candy and allied lines offer a field for 
cultivation. Well, it seems that Harry 
Stouffer, Gotham representative of the 
National Terminals Corporation of In- 
dianapolis and other western points, cul- 
tivated the field so industriously that he 
finally got sort of artistically poetic 
about it, with the result that Harry 
finally manufactured and sent to Two 
Bits some unrhythmed verse which he 
calls “A Wedding in the Warehouse 
Candy Family,’ Harry’s verse being to 
wit: 
If BABY RUTH would woo and win 
EMMA and her CHARMS with 
A-BIT-O-HONEY and have a church 
wedding with MARTHA WASHINGTON and 
VIRGINIA MAE as flower girls, among 
those present should be the LOWNEY’S, 
HUYLER’S, HEIDE’S, MALLIARDS, JOHN- 
STON’S, 
WHITMAN’S BUNTE BROS. and PAGE 
AND SHAW. 
After the organist played HAPPINESS, 
MR. HERSHEY with SMILES and KISSES 
should present the happy couple with a 
LOVE NEST called BEECH-NUT located on 
one of the PEAKS of CHOCOLATE TOWN. 
Of course, WALTER BAKER would DATE- 
M-UP for 
a house warming and bring PETER’S, 
NESTLE’S, 
RUNKLES and MASON’S together’ with 
WILBUR’S BUDS, 
and the PLANTERS TWINS, and_ give 
ma 
GOLDEN FLEECE unless MAR-O-BAR, 
or POST'S blocked the way. 
Naturally OH! HENRY could copy MR. 
PEANUTS 
TAYLOR MADE who would say THAT'S 


MINE 
and then MR. GOOD BAR would calm the 
boys 
with a little HONEY SCOTCH which should 
leave them MARSH MALLOW,/; 
LIFE SAVERS would fill up any holes IN- 
-TWEEN 


by taking PHILADELPHIA MINTS from 
SMITH BROS. and LUDEN and also KERR 


BROS. 
and COLLINS in some back room shooting 
7-11, while MARY JANE and BIG BOBBIE 
argued 


over a piece of BOSTON FUDGE. 

Just at this time WM. G. HARDIE of 
CLEVELAND 

would be a CRACKER JACK if he dropped 
in on 


the party unexpectedly with a pail of 
ten cent store HARD TIME MIX and ex- 
claimed 


“BLESS YOU MY CHILDREN, have some 
real candy.” 








gether with a _ golfing scoring pencil 
which we have not yet figured out just 
how to operate. We have not been out 
golfing anywhere since the Christmas 
season, so we have been using the pages 
of the score pad to keep our expense 
a/e’s in. For instance, Jack Simon, the 
Keystone steel distributor of Peoria, II1., 
was to Gotham of late. Ye Ed. took 
Jack out to luncheon & Jack made a 
feint-hearted attempt to pay for the fod- 
der consumed. Whether he succeeded is 
not recorded in the golfing book which 
Mrs. Bowen donated to us, but the ex- 
pense of the luncheon is & was O.K.’d 
by Andy Murray, Two Bits’s business 
mgr. Anyhow, we intend to use the 
score pad in the next storagers’ golfing 
tournament we play in, so our thanks, 
Marie, as we have long suspected that 
the chief reason we have always come in 
last in the tournaments was because 
certain storagers were keeping the 
scores. Probably that situation will be 
remedied satisfactorily hereafter, pro- 
viding we learn how to operate the pencil 
that goes with the score pad. 


Other Donations 


Frank Myers, the Omaha storager, 
sent us a card wishing us “joy and 
recompense” during 1927. We are with 
you as to the “recompense” feature, 
Frank. 

Louie Myers, the Boston storager, do- 
nated a card with a text about happiness 
and cheer being borne by pleasant 
breezes and not alluding in any way to 
the pencil we borrowed of him, so maybe 
he is friendly to us after all. 

C. C. Stetson, the St. Paul storager, 
sent us a card illustrated with several 
camels, which indicates that conditions 
may have changed radically since Ye Ed. 
last attended a storagers’ convention in 
C. C.’s_ environs. 

Howard Pruyne, the South Bend stor- 
ager, sent us a card wishing us pros- 
perity every day of MCMXXVII, which 
is Indiana slang for 1927. 

The Kedney Bros. who are Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul storagers, cut their 
expenses by sending us a joint card 
which says they count our good will 
among their assets—but it is question- 
able how far that would count as an 
asset in a bankruptcy court. 

Ray King, the Syracuse storager, 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO WAREHOUSEMEN 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Cold-Storage Holdings ............... $0.10 | United States Warehouse Act......... $0.05 
Year ended December, 1925, with comparable data | Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
for earlier years. U.S. Department of Agriculture | culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 
Statistical Bulletin No. 13. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics | Warehousing 5 abate eae) Seed oe ie el enn 10.00 
Household Goods Warehousing in the Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
I as 6.00 | aspects. 
Selection of site, building design and construction, By H. re Haring ; 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, | This book, with 1 year’s subscription (including 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. the Warehouse Directory) to Distribution and 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall NTs Sa eh Gee KOS REO Ew S SS 11.00 
“Pll Never Move Again” ............. 2.00 
Humorous experiences of a man who has moved Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 
fifty-two times. | Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
By Fitzhugh Green | the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 


and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 


Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouse approved by the Government. 


Map of New York City............. 1.00 
This map, nearly 30 by 30 inches in size, prepared 
by the industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- _ Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
ciation of New York, after a year’s survey of the | Encyclopedia 
port’s storage industry, shows the relation of ware- . 
houses to railroads, steamship lines, produce | Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
markets. etc. | ciation. 
: Pr et ' | Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- | % & le “eRe apts: 12.50 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 2.00 Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I. $15: 
The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- We Os OP Miko Ki kbd kecervesaveesr 20.00 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. | paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II, 
The 1927 edition appeared as part of the Janu- $7.50. Both ............ eee cee eee ee eee eee 20.00 
ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single | De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I. $20: 
er ee ee ae ee ee ee 1.00 | Vol. HI, $10. Both ....................00-. 25.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 


























sent us a card with attached calendar, the Flushing, N. Y., storager; F. C. Lan- 
Jan. to Dec., inclusive. caster, the Chicago shipper and stora- 
Frank Jones, the Grand Rapids The Convention of ger; Geo. H. Lovejoy, the Boston stor- 


storager and cynic, sent us a card car- ager; L. G. Moeller, the Montgomery 


rying text with “brighter,” “lighter” a a a storager; ©. Van Wycked Mott, the 
and “tighter“* rhymed. The last word of the National Association Washington, D. C., storager and inves- 
the 3 words reminds us that Frank has . tigator; Wilson V. Little, the Chicago 
owed Ye Ed. 27c for several years now, for the Protection of association secretary, and better half; 


though he said nothing about it to us and Charley Milbauer of Newark and 


when he was in Gotham last Dec. Moths in Storage Tom Snyder of Indianapolis. 
Dave Tilley, the Gotham storager, It was a pretty good Christmas, all 
forgot to send us his annual calendar. Is Scheduled told, and our wish to the industry is the 
Well, a lot of other storagers sent us customary one about prosperity, etc., for 
cards, also, and we will mention them, to Take Place Soon the new year, and we are not less sin- 


cere than is anybody else who says the 


as follows: 
same thing. Andy Murray, Two Bits 


Fred Aaron, the Philadelphia storager ; ~ 
Floyd rare and Herb Bragg, the So You Should business manager, got some cards also, 
Chicago and Gotham forwarders, re- Watch Two Bits but he will have to use one of his ad- 
spectfully; R. T. Blauvelt, the East patch fwo bus vertising pages if he intends to acknowl- 
Orange storager; Ben Brown, the Goth- | edge them. . teins 
am forwarder-by-water; Charley Daniel, for Developments Louie Myer’s pencil will probably go 
the Kansas City storager; Elmer Erick- back to him as soon as we have used 





son, the Chicago storager; Bill Halleran, up the new re-fills he donated. 
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Arizona Company Builds Business on 
Basis of Information Volunteered 


The Central of Phoenix Tells Distant Shipper What He Wants 


to Know—Rate Schedule, Revised Quarterly, Is a Feature 


By Roy GEORGE 


ness, the past few years having been spent as 
manager of the biggest trucking and storage com- 
pany in Arizona, E. E. Brooks, still in his early thirties, 
has organized, in Phoenix, a merchandising storage busi- 
ness—the Central Warehouse Co.—which after six months 
of operation shows a nice margin of profit and a growing 
volume of business that warrants materially enlarging his 
warehouse facilities and doubling his force of employees. 
The success of this venture is so very apparent, and the 
method in detail that has been applied to the handling 
of this business is so full of interest, as to warrant some- 
thing more than a mere bird’s-eye view in passing. 
“Manufacturers are all tending to go direct these days,” 
to quote Mr. Brooks, “and we are merely arranging to go 
a little more than half way with them. The manufac- 
turer is looking for a place to set his feet in the various 
centers of distribution throughout the country, and we 
are specialists in merchandise storage. We have been 
making a study of the subjects involved in spot stock and 


, FTER LONG experience in the warehousing busi- 


pool car distribution and we have been able to answer the 
questions of the manufacturer; in many cases we have 
been able to anticipate his problems. That is why we are 
getting the business.” 

With 36,000 feet of ground space, Mr. Brooks and his 
force are taking care of the detailed distribution of the 
goods of half a dozen manufacturers over a territory in- 
cluding more than forty towns in Arizona alone; they 
receive car loads of assorted products direct from the fac- 
tory of one of their customers; as, for instance, Heinz or 
Schilling or one of the big paint concerns; and these 
goods they undertake properly to shelve and catalog so 
that, on order from the manufacturer’s representatives 
and salesmen throughout their territory, they can re-pack, 
re-condition and re-assemble these goods in assorted lots 
either for parcel post, express, or local freight shipment, 
thus giving the customer the benefit of freight rates based 
on the long haul in carload lots, together with all the 
benefits of local distribution offered by the jobber or the 
wholesaler. 


“Before the goods go out, the last act 








” building this business Mr. Brooks 
“ recognizes that he is undertaking to 


is to compare the packer’s list as it 





give expert service in the other fellow’s 
line. That is, he says to the factory man- 
ager in effect: “My crew know your 
goods as well as your crew do,” and he 
insists that every employee of the ware- 
house shall master the details of re- 
packing and re-shipping according to 
order. 

“It is simply a matter of being able 
to read,” he says. “When I undertake 
to handle the varied products of any 
concern, I first make a study of their 
particular trade forms. If there is 
something difficult for the average work- 
man’s mind to grasp, I ask that a 
simpler form be introduced. With tha 
proper forms, it is a matter of care, and 
that is the commodity we are prepared 
to sell—care of the other fellow’s busi- 
ness. 

“In general, we have one form of ship- 
ping blank. This form includes a plain- 
ly-printed list of every article we receive, 
with a separate space for the entry of 
each style and size of container. This 
form is filled out in duplicate by the 
packer here in the warehouse, one copy 
being placed inside the shipment and 
the other pasted on the outside. This 
packer’s list is made out from our own 
order form, issued from our office. 


Do You Anticipate the 
Shoppers’ Problems 


{a is a story of how a Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., storage firm—the 
Central Warehouse Co.—studied the 
subjects of spot stocks and pool 
car distribution and built success 
and profits by volunteering rate in- 
formation, to distant manufac- 
turers, in the form of an L. C. L. 
schedule revised every three 
months. 

The Central company attracts 
business by placing itself in a po- 
sition to answer the questions of 
the manufacturer—and in many 
instances to anticipate the manu- 
facturer’s problems and to work 
out a solution of them. In other 
words, by endeavoring to give ex- 
pert service in the other fellow’s 
line. 

“It takes a lot of work,” con- 
cedes E. E. Brooks, head of the 
company, “but it’s something that 
the manufacturer is ready to pay 
for.” 

Mr. George here tells how this 
Arizona warehouseman is “putting 
it’ over.” 


appears on the outside of the bale or 
bundle with the customer’s original order 
as received in our office. ‘The double 
check is easily made when it is a part 
of the regular routine, and it makes it 
possible for us to say: ‘We guarantee 
correct invoices.’ ”’ 

A close inventory is kept by means 
of the daily summaries of invoices, and 
a monthly checking sheet is sent to the 
customer regularly, thus keeping as 
close a watch on the manufacturer’s 
goods as would be done in his own stock 
room. The one thing that Mr. Brooks 
is working for is prestige; the thing 
he is building up is an efficient machine 
for the distribution of broken lots. 

“Tt takes a lot of work,” he explains, 
“but it’s something that the manufac- 
turer is ready to pay for. The sense 
of satisfaction that comes to a big con- 
cern in knowing that they can spread 
their goods out, thousands and thousands 
of dollars worth through this entire ter- 
ritory, and yet have it as well in hand 
as it would be in their own warehouses, 
is of immense value to them. 

“Then here is the point that appeals 
to the most farsighted of our customers: 
In prosperous times, they can expand 
instantly with the demand arising for 
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their goods all through our territory; 
and when trade slackens, they can with- 
draw from the market almost as quickly 


BUILDING BUSINESS 
L. C. L. RAIL RATES 


November Ist, 1926 











































































































as a child deflates a toy balloon. None 
of the overhead, none of the surcharges ! 
of a big housing and conditioning plant 1ST CLASS 2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 4TH CLASS 
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the demand for them, is glad to pase vasa Grande ...* || 62 |2.32 |2.13 || 52 |1.93 sae 47 |1.7142|1.49 || 41 |1.3914/1.321% 
this little matter of distribution to us Slarkdale .......... * 1/1.462|2.32 |2.78 oom |1.93 |2.40 ‘|1.03 /1.71Y/9|2.07 92 |1.392]1.77Y2 
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giving us a direct contact with every | l 
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ion of all of what is involved in this 
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the question in the forefront of our sal ; l | 
problems and have also kept the freight Wise 190//2|2.66 |2°38Y2 1.62 |2.27 |1.96 |/t.34 hana |1-78Ye 1.18/9|1.641/2|1.41 
rates in a state of constant flux, is a Yuma .................. * ||1.26/2|1.30 |2.64Y2||1.08//2|1.10/2|2.25 |} .89 | .92/2/1.86 || .79 | .79 |1.64% 
matter of daily observation. ) 

“All that we can do is keep our cus- New York............... 5.13 {5.55 3.532 tate dene |2.981/2|/3.70 |3.98 |2.4812/|3.00 {3.38 (2.16 
tomers each informed as to what these Chicago......... mE 4.35 ae 3.34'/o|'3.761/2|4.43 \2.82V 3.13Y/2|3.671/2/2.31 2.63 13.11 1.972 
rulings are and how they have affected | | ! 

; ceessssssseeeeee-{ [4-20 |4.95 [3.04 ||/3.63 [4.28 |2.581/9!/3.0414/3. 
the problem in so far as it touches his se | | | " manrars ” ated ' - ton ees 
particular line. At first this seemed too Kansas City........ 3.75 |4.50 eames 3.26 |3.90 |2.20/2/|2.75 |3.39 |1.851/2|!2.37 |2.75 [1.76 

! | | 

big a matter for us to tackle; but when — gan Francisco......||2.67/2| .84/2|3.31 ||2.21 | .68 |2.81Y)|1.93 | .60 |2.25 ||1.60 | .53 12.04 


we did tackle it, we found it necessary 
to cover the entire field and to make 
ourselves known as an authority on the 
question of freight rates. 

“We also found it worth our while to 
carry this information to our customers 
and prospects, rather than wait for them 
to come to us with their inquiries, al- 
though we have rather encouraged them 
to come to us, too, in matters of detail 
regarding freight rates. 

“Our plan as finally worked out re- 
solves itself into the mailing of a com- 
plete schedule of freight revisions every 
three months to every customer and 
every prospective customer throughout 
our extensive territory. 

‘“‘We make this serve, also, as a means 
of keeping in touch with our customers 
and of making new contacts, trying to 
carry with the information regarding 
freights something descriptive of the 
service we are ready to render the sales- 
man, and, as will be seen from the ap- 
pended recent schedule, we cover every 











* Also served by truck line from Phoenix. Truck rates approximate rail rates except 
to Globe and Miami where the rate on most merchandise is $1.00 per Cwt. 
Above rates are taken from authentic sources but are not guaranteed by us. 


Rate schedule prepared—and revised every three months—by the Central 
Warehouse Co., Phoenix, Ariz., for the information of present and prospec- 
tive customers 


class of goods, first, second, third and 
fourth, with comparative rates from our 
central warehouse in Phoenix.” 

Mr. Brooks has perfected a new kind 
of service and has given to the old service 
the new twist of a more direct repre- 
sentation of a customer’s business. 

As will be seen from the appended 
schedule, desk space and stenographic 
services are available in the comfortable 
and commodious offices of the Phoenix 
concern, and traveling representatives 
find it convenient to keep a stock of their 
companies’ literature and stationery on 
hand and, when in Phoenix, to avail 
themselves of the ready office facilities 


offered. The aim is, in fact, to make 
the warehouse a working base for the 
operations of every customer subscrib- 
ing to their varied service. 

The response has been immediate, and 
the business, already on a sound paying 
basis, bids fair to grow to gigantic pro- 
portions with the growth of Phoenix as 
a distributing center. An arrangement 
has been made with the owner of the 
building, H. P. Demund, by which the 
Central Warehouse Co. will have un- 
limited facilities for expansion, and the 
company is a closed corporation with 
E. E. Brooks in command. : 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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*“‘Economy and Honesty Have Been the Two Motivating Factors” 


N June 13, 1926, Frederic E. Aaron, president of the 

Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
completed the 13th year of his ownership of the Powelton 
Storage House, Philadelphia. As is his custom, the anni- 
versary was celebrated with 13 persons attending—but this, 
far from causing consternation, was in keeping with Mr. 
Aaron’s life history. For 13, as will be shown herewith, is 
inseparably linked with the Quaker City executive’s career 
and Mr. Aaron courts the upturning of this, for him, fortunate 
number. 

The sympathy, kindliness and humor blended in the nature 
of this friendly member of the household goods branch of the 
warehouse industry undoubtedly owe something of their de- 
velopment to Mr. Aaron’s early hard struggle in life, for 
struggle he did; but beneath the bland 
and generally genial surface there is a 
quiet force which is no less a product of 
overcoming life’s obstacles. 

At the age of 13 circumstances at 
home were such that the boy Frederic 
was obliged to leave school and look for 
work. His first job was that of office 
boy with a Philadelphia grocery trade 
journal. His pay during the first year 
was $2 a week, and during the second 
year $2.50. Then he became an elevator 
boy in an office building. 

Appreciating the value of an educa- 
tion, young Aaron took up the study of 
shorthand, doing his studying while rid- 
ing in a street car to and from work. 

One day a prosperous man who en- 
tered the building took an interest in the 
boy’s studying. ‘“‘When you can write 
one hundred words a minute,” he said. 
“let me know and I’ll give you a better 
job.” 

Aaron plugged away with pad, pencil 
and text book and in time was able to 
inform his well-wisher that he was ready 
to go to work, and presently he found 
himself in the office of the Cheshire 
Chair Co. as a stenographer. Constant practice perfected him 
in this work and he became also an efficient bookkeeper. 

An opportunity presented itself for him to become associ- 
ated with the Booklovers’ Library of America, and he had his 
long-wished-for chance to educate himself while working. He 
not only learned meticulously the details of the business but 
read eagerly in the evenings. The knowledge gained in this 
way helped him materially later in life. At the age of 22 he 
became manager of the Booklovers’ Library—the youngest 
manager the institution had had. 

Transferred to the Library’s branch in Minneapolis as man- 
ager, he soon assumed the responsibilities as manager also 
of the St. Paul and Milwaukee branches and began making 
inspection trips to Duluth, Mackinaw City and other points. 

Before he was 25 Mr. Aaron was appointed as the Library’s 
general office inspector for the United States and Canada, 
having under him fifty-eight offices and upward of 2000 
employees. 

Financial difficulties put the Library out of business—and 
then came a coincidence. Looking around in Philadelphia for 
something to do, Mr. Aaron found it in the capacity of 
superintendent of the building in which, as a boy, he had 
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Frederic E. Aaron 


run the elevator. For seven years he held this position, until 
the building was sold. 

A job with a Norristown paper mill was his next step. 
After some eighteen months he quit because labor conditions 
and the environment were distasteful to him. 

Up to this time Mr. Aaron had always been a salaried em- 
ployee, and, with various lean times incident to changes in 
work and to gaps between jobs, he had not been able to 
accumulate any capital. 

But a change which he did not suspect, was imminent. One 
morning he scanned the “want ads” in a newspaper. In the 
“help wanted” classified columns he saw nothing for which 
he was fitted—but this small advertisement caught his eye: 
“For Sale: A Storage Warehouse.” Mr. Aaron thought to 


himself: 
P “Perhaps here’s just the chance for me 
to start out on my own. Who knows? 


Anyway, I’ll follow up this ‘ad’ and see 
what there is in it.” 

That was on May 13, 1913. He was 
told that the owner asked $5,000 for the 
business, without the property included. 

The terms were favorable and Mr. 
Aaron set forth to borrow the necessary 
capital. An elderly aunt believed in 
“Freddy’s ability to make good” and 
came to his assistance with the required 
sum. 

And on Friday the 13th of June, 1913, 
at 13 minutes after one, the 13th hour, 
Mr. Aaron signed the agreement and 
took over the business. The warehouse 
was on the site of the present buildings 
at Thirty-eighth Street and Powelton 





Avenue. 
Probably most warehousemen who 
Po started without money of their own, but 


with a generous measure of hope and de- 
termination to win out, have _ been 
through experiences similar to those 
which befell Frederic Aaron during his 
succeeding months. However, he suc- 
ceeded so well that after the second year he was able to pur- 
chase the building which housed his business. 

In January two years later—again on the 13th, he signed 
a contract for the erection of the first modern unit of his 
present big structure. In March—once more on the 13th— 
ground was broken. 

Since that time Mr. Aaron has put up three more units. 
Success had crowned his endeavor. He is said to be the 
largest individual furniture storage warehouse owner in Phil- 
adelphia, as he has no partner and the business is not in- 
corporated and no outside interests have a share in it. The 
property is assessed at $165,000 and he operates six vans 
and maintains a large force of employees. 

Economy and honesty have been the two big motivating 
factors in Mr. Aaron’s career, and these form the stepping 
stones of his life philosophy and the standard set-up for his 
organization. His ability and urbanity have caused him to 
be chosen the leader in numerous enterprises—including two 
terms as president of the Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the presidency of the Poor Richard Build- 
ing & Loan Association, and the presidency of the Lions’ Club 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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D. J. Perky 


Hopes Dashed But Not Smothered—‘‘Time I Owned Something”’ 


‘ft. HREE splendid fireproof warehouses. A big, prosperous 

business, much property owned, credit and resources con- 
siderable. Daniel Jefferson Perky, president, and Albion 
Perky, vice-president, of the Perky Bros. Transfer & Storage 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., have succeeded. 

Looks fine, now. Has been fine, for twenty years. 

But look back over the quarter-century prior to that—when 
the two brothers were struggling toward this day. Trials, 
setbacks, disasters. Up—biff! Down. Up again, forward— 
slam-bang! Second down. But up and at it again. 

The downs started early, when D. J. was ten years old 
and Ai was eight, and their father was a prosperous tanner 
in Ohio. The family’s business went smash—the Civil War. 
D. J. had to work—most of 
the time during four years he 
“lived out” on farms. Five 
dollars a month and “keep” 
during three months of sum- 
mer vacation, but “keep” 
only while going to school. 

D. J. quit school. Getting 
$10 a month now—and giv- 
ing most of it to the family, 
for even part of ten dollars 


meant something in_ those 
days. 


But it was meaning less; 
prices were rising. 

D. J. was ambitious, enter- 
prising. Boom days then in 
Kansas. “Go west, young 
man,’ and D. J. went. In 
1876 he got off at Ellis—the 
limit of his ticket money. 


You’ve read Wild West 
Stories. Ellis: gambling, 
shooting, drinking, rough 
stuff. People were kind, 


though; welcomed him. 

But he just didn’t fit. (You 
can guess, then, at his rear- 
ing’. ) 

Tried for two weeks—thinking of the help the high wages 
would be at home. Thought twice, several times, and decided 
the family would rather not have so much—from Ellis. 

Hopes dashed, but not smothered. Back toward civilization 
—as far as Salina. Got a job on one of Judge Prescott’s 
farms. Fine gentleman, judge of the District Court, who 
took an interest in young men. Twenty dollars a month and 
board. 

“Time I was owning something,” said D. J. to himself. Went 
out to Ness County at 21. Homesteaded 160 acres twenty 
miles from railroad; then 160 more, for timbering. A quarter 
section! His if proved up on. 

(There must have been a girl appearing about this time— 
his earnestness was sso intense!) In eight months he spent 
$13 on himself. He “lived” on the homestead every six months, 
establishing residence. Built a sod house on it. 

A home. Sod. But a home. Took his bride there. She 
cried—but she kept on walking toward it, and entered it 
with the tears still falling. 7 

Home begun, D. J. started to farm. 

Take a plough out of your storage—hitch a cable to it 
and try to make a furrow in your warehouse floor! That’s 





Left, D. J. Perky. Right, Albion Perky 


Kansas buffalo grass in summer! 

D. J. stuck it out for four months and quit—hungry, penni- 
less, but not discouraged. 

They started back toward Salina in their wagon. Down and 
out. But smiling at each other, their eyes brightly open. 
Little evergreens along the banks of the Smoky Hill—they 
could enjoy the sight and talk pleasantly and eagerly about 
the bits of color in the desolate landscape. 

They dug out enough evergreen to fill their wagon and sold 
it for butter, eggs, milk, flour, to tree-hungry farmers and 
villagers along the way. On that return they lived grandly. 

D. J. used his team on railroad work around McPherson, 
and broke rock around Kansas City. Watched for the chance 
—and grabbed it: it was buy- 
ing Indian ponies at $2 or $3 
a head, until he had accumu- 
lated a carload. These he 
took back to his Ohio birth- 
place and sold for $30 to $65 
a head to the farm boys. In 
1882 he started back west 
with $1,300. 

Ups and downs, and ups. 
Going up steadily now. 
Bought a team and a second- 
hand furniture van in Kan- 
sas City and took a stand 
at Fifth and Main. That’s 
where Kansas City’s City 
Hall stands today. Got along 
well. Brought out his father 
and mother, his brother and 
young sisters; purchased a 
small farm for them to live 
on. The _ brother, Albion, 
bought a team and a small 
wagon and did the express 
business, hauling the trunks. 

Doing well, the brothers 
were. In a small way, but 
still steadily up. 

Then—slam! The panic of 
"93 ended their progress, for the time. The western boom 
bubble burst. Nothing to do. No money in town. 

D. J. had an idea. He loaded his team and wagon on a boat 
for St. Louis, via the Missouri River. Landed with $2. That 
night, $1 for stall and feed for his horses. Himself, slept 
outside in the wagon. 

At 4 o’clock the next day he got a job—$2. The next day, 
another. In a month he had saved $15 and sent for his wife. 

They rented two small furnshed rooms. The following year 
four larger rooms and bought some furniture. Another year 
and they had rented a big house, with a barn for the horses 
and the five wagons he had accumulated—buying the outfits 
of former Kansas City transfer men who also had sought St. 
Louis in the crisis, and quit. 

In 1896 D. J. chartered a car to carry his household goods 
to Kansas City. Sold his wagons but retained his horses— 
too much old equipment in Kansas City already. He bought 
new—and quickly won favor. 

Up, now. Albion was moving forward, too. 

But it looked like another down in 1910. Fireproof ware- 


houses had begun to appear—previously there had been only 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Use of Rubber Stamps 


= Rivers v. Liberty Nat. Bank of 
Columbia, 133 S. E. 210, the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina has just handed 
down an important decision wherein it 
was held that where a bank furnishes a 
warehouse commissioner with a rubber 
stamp for endorsing checks for deposit, 
the bank is guilty of gross negligence 
and responsible for the loss in cashing 
checks for the bookkeeper, employed by 
the warehouse commissioner, when the 
endorsement on the checks are made by 
means of the rubber stamp. 

The Court held further that the ware- 
house commissioner was not negligent 
because his bookkeeper used the rubber 
stamp, supplied by the bank, to endorse 
checks endorsed illegally and fraudently 
by the bookkeeper. 

The facts of the case are that the 
warehouse commissioner carried four 
deposit accounts with the bank—namely 
license, storage, bonding, and insurance. 
He had as his employee a bookkeeper, 
a man named Johnson, who in the course 
of his duties kept a ledger and cash book 
and deposited cash and checks to the 
credit of the warehouse commissioner 
in the bank. The bank furnished the 
warehouse commissioner with a rubber 
stamp to be used for the endorsement 
of checks to be deposited. This rubber 
stamp contained the following words: 
“For deposit in the Liberty National 
Bank of S. C., Columbia, 8S. C., J. C. 
Rivers, State Warehouse Commissioner.” 
It also contained the No. “67” which was 
testified to mean the bank’s number of 
the account. The Court said: 

“Between July, 1921, and February, 
1922, the bank cashed for Johnson a 
number of checks of various warehouses 
payable to the warehouse commissioner 
and bearing the rubber stamp endorse- 
ment, in some cases in full and in others 
with the ‘for deposit’ part of the stamp 
eliminated, and Johnson converted the 
money to his own use. The warehouse- 
man testified that an arrangement was 
made between him and the bank officials 
that the stamp was to be used for in- 
dorsing checks for deposit only, and that 
no withdrawals should be made except 
upon his personal check.” 


It is interesting to observe the attitude 
taken by another Court, where the liti- 


gation involved practically the same 
point. 
In the case of Standard Steam 


Specialty Co. v. Corn Exchange Bank, 
220 N. Y. 478, 116, N. E. 386, a stenogra- 
pher was authorized to use a rubber 
stamp to endorse checks for deposit as 
follows: “Pay to the order of the Green- 


wich Bank, the Standard Specialty Co.” 





FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 
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These words were to be followed by the 
words in her own handwriting, “Percy 
H. Pinder, Treasurer.” She indorsed 
nine checks in her own handwriting with 
the words “Standard Steam Specialty 
Co., Percy H. Pinder, Treasurer,” and 
also indorsed her own name thereon. The 
checks were cashed for her by two busi- 
ness men who deposited them in the bank. 
The bank collected the money and paid 
out the proceeds in the regular course of 
business. The Court said: 

“If the original indorsement was 
authorized, the diversion, of the funds 
after indorsement would not make it a 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
I questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








forgery; but, if the original indorsement 
was unauthorized, parties dealing with 
the wrongdoer and innocent parties alike 
were bound to know the lack of the 
agent’s authority to convey title away 
from the true owner of any one. «The 
business man who authorizes his clerk 
to take his checks to his bank for de- 
posit does not vest in her so dangerous 
a power as to preclude him from setting 
up her lack of authority if she indorses 
his name thereon in blank, and innocent 
persons cash the check for her without 
injury. The stringent rules of agency 
and the arbitrary rules of the law of 
negotiable paper alike protect the prin- 
cipal from such unauthorized acts. If 
greater authority had been conferred, 
expressedly or by implication, or if the 
principal has been negligent or has 
ratified the conduct of his agent, the law 
will not shield him.” 





The Term “Premises” Defined 


N M. M. Rowe Co. v. Wallerstein, 133 

S. E. 669, the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia has just handed down 
a decision defining the term “premises” 
when used in connection with real estate. 

In holding that the word “premises” 
means the land as well as the buildings 
thereon, the Court quoted: 
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“It is important, if possible, to define 
the word ‘premises.’ It has varied mean- 
ings. It is a word frequently used on 
conveyances, and, unless there is some- 
thing to qualify the meaning it generally 
refers to real estate. In a contract to 
sell ‘the premises’ it would include the 
land on which the buildings were located. 
On the other hand, if an insurance com- 
pany were to insure such premises, it 
would only mean the building thereon. 
The word rarely includes personal prop- 
erty, and yet, in a policy on a ship, i 
was held to refer to the vessel. In the 
lease contract here, the word ‘premises’ 
simply referred to whatever was leased, 
without defining the property or estate. 
It shed no light on the question as to 
whether an interest in land was created. 
Compare Franklinite Co. v. New Jersey 
Zine. Co., 138 N. J. Eq. 331. We get little 
assistance from the word ‘premises,’ with 
its variable meaning, and must examine 
the other descriptive terms to determine 
what was leased. The indenture refers to 
the ‘premises,’ ‘including the second and 
third stories over same,’ which was an 
unusual form of description if land was 
intended to be conveyed. It may not be 
necessary, but it is quite common, to con- 
vey ‘land with buildings thereon,’ but al- 
most unheard of to describe the parts of a 
building, or the separate stories thereof, 
when land is intended to be conveyed. 
Where no reference is made to land, 
where the words ‘warehouse,’ ‘dwelling,’ 
or ‘hotel’ were not used, but only the 
parts of the building were specified, 
where the second and third stories were 
expressly mentioned, it goes far to in- 
dicate that the parties were contracting 
with reference to a building, and not 
creating an estate in land. It is true that 
the word ‘premises’ is used in other parts 
of the instrument where it could refer 
either to land or to the building, or to 
both, as, for example, ‘permanent im- 
provements placed on the premises shall 
become the property of the lessor.’ But, 
as here used, it might refer to improve- 
ments in the building. The provision 
that the tenant was to ‘keep the premises 
in repair,’ and the phrase, ‘should the 
leased premises be destroyed by fire,’ did 
not relate to land, but to the structure.” 





Oral Agreement Ruling 


| N Home Ins. Co. of New York v. 
Swann, 133 S. E. 280, the Court of 
Appeals of Georgia held that: 

“A written application for fire in- 
surance, duly signed by the applicant, 
and providing that ‘this company shall 
not be bound by any act done or state- 
ment made by or to any agent, or other 
person, which is not contained in this my 
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application,’ cannot, in the absence of 
proof of fraud, accident, or mistake, be 
varied or added to by testimony of the 
applicant as to an oral agreement be- 
tween him and the insurer’s agent.” 





Chattel Mortgage Decisions 
N Union State Bond v. Warner et al, 


248 Pa. 395, the Supreme Court of 
Washington has just held that a chattel 


INVENTION 


mortgage is equally as effective where 
it is recorded and unknown to a pur- 
chaser of the property, as if the pur- 
chaser knew the property was mortgaged, 
but the mortgage was not recorded. 

So that whether or not a mortgage 
is recorded, if purchasers of the prop- 
erty know of the mortgage, they are 
deemed converters, irrespective of the 
number of persons who have bought and 
resold the property after the existence 
of the mortgage. 
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N Franklin v. Howell, 133 S. E. 270, 

the Court of Appeals, recently held 
that: 

“If one, having actual knowledge that 
another has a mortgage on personal 
property, wilfully conveys the property 
beyond the limits of this State, and de- 
stroys the value of the mortgage, he is 
liable in damages to the mortgagee; and 
the measure of damages is the value of 
the property, not exceeding the amount 
due upon the mortgage.” 


The “Perfect Automobile Light” Is Developed 


F interest to motor truck operators 

who are concerned with flood, or 
large-space, lighting is the development 
of what is known as the “perfect auto- 
mobile headlight,” at the mechanical and 
electrical engineering department of the 
University of California, at Berkeley. 
This light, the result of more than two 
years of experimentation, has been sub- 
jected to three months of intensive, prac- 
tical tests on all kinds of automotive 
vehicles on the roads and highways of 
California. 

In the announcement the university 
engineering authorities declare that the 
light is efficient at all angles, absolutely 
non-glaring, throws a diffused mass of 
light 200 ft., illuminates the sides of the 
road sufficiently that no spotlight is 
needed for mountain-driving or to read 
signs at necessary distances, and is effec- 
tive for widespread and evenly distrib- 
uted stationary illumination. 


Blinding Corona Eliminated 


One unusual feature is that there is 
complete absence of the blinding corona, 
or “halo,” of brilliant light which imme- 
diately surrounds the lenses of present- 
day automobile lamps. The source of the 
light—that is to say, the central part— 
on an approaching car is very little 
brighter than the mass light thrown on 
the road. This means that very nearly 
perfect diffusion has been obtained behind 
the lens. Dimmers, hoods and freak glass 
fronts are unnecessary. 

The secret of the light—though no se- 
eret is made of it at the university— 
seems to lie in the lens, which is about 
25 per cent greater in diameter than the 
usual automobile headlight lens, and 
some 30 per cent thicker. Closely-cut 
vertical lines cross the face of the lens, 
and the globe from which the light comes 
is located exactly in the center of the 
reflector, which is of such brightness as 
to throw a blinding glare when the lens 
is lifted from in front of it. 

The light, as it was developed from a 
study of some score of other automobile 
headlights, was subjected to a succession 
of gruelling laboratory tests, for dis- 
tance, glare, vibration and durability. 
These tests are considered to be 100 per 
cent harder than any actual conditions 
of the road under which a light will be 
ealled on to function. Following the lab- 
oratory tests, however, the lights were 
installed on motor trucks, stages and 


passenger cars, and given three months 
of actual operation over paved highways, 
dirt roads, graveled roads, mountain 
roads, valley highways, and at all speeds. 

Performance, insofar as_ production, 
dissemination and efficiency of illumina- 





tion are concerned, was found to be so 
nearly perfect that the university put its 
unqualified stamp of approval on the 
device, according to Professor Lewellyn 
Boelter, head of the mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering department. 





Two lenses of the “perfect automobile headlight”—at right, closed; at left, 
open—being tested on vibration and illuminating machine in University of 
California laboratory 
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The Radio Offers an Opportunity 


for Institutional Advertising 


Types of Broadcasting Stations and How the Warehouseman May 


Capitalize on the Air—Experience of a Denver Company 


By WILLIS H. PARKER 


have for some months been able to turn their dials, 

twist the rheostats and tickle the ticklers and bring 
in a musical program of varied nature, and the announce- 
ment, every once in a while, that the program was given 
through the courtesy of the Kennicott-Patterson Ware- 
house Corporation, Denver. One night a week, from 
8 to 9 o’clock, such a program was given and continued 
throughout many months. After listening to the hour’s 
entertainment, the listeners were informed that this firm 
was in a position to handle any sort of moving or storage 
business. 

This form of institutional advertising offered by the 
Denver firm created a great deal of interest and undoubt- 
edly some new business. It is a form of advertising that 
is new and still barely understood. With the atmosphere 
full of darting wave lengths and with scores of good 
programs from all parts of the country available to the 
owner of the average radio set, the question may well 
be asked: “Does radio advertising pay the moving and 
storage man?” 

Undoubtedly there are two sides to the question. Where 
one company may feel that it has obtained results, another 
may not, and in between there probably are many firms 
wondering whether they should tackle it. Because of the 
institutional nature of warehouse and transfer advertis- 


Roa: enthusiasts in the Rocky Mountain region 


ing—no bargains being offered and no service to be ren- 
dered until circumstances force a customer to take 
advantage of it—it is a problem as to just what definite 
results may be expected. 

However, radio advertising is here to stay. There are 
more than 600 broadcasting stations in the country, and 
there will be more as soon as inventors have perfected 
systems of broadcasting and receiving systems that wili 
reduce the interference of one station with another. 

With the possible exception of two or three, the 600 
stations mentioned are supported by advertising. Hence 
warehousemen as well as other advertisers are continually 
solicited for radio advertising; and as time goes on there 
will be increased solicitation. For this reason the writer 
has been making an inquiry of radio advertising in an 
effort to ascertain if there were any hard and fast rules 
that should be followed to assure maximum success. 

The investigation has been made from an impartial 
viewpoint, anticipating ultra enthusiasm on the part of 
advertisers, who themselves were radio fans, and the 
broadcasting stations, which had nothing but good to say 
of their form of advertising medium, in the hope that 
something might be uncovered that would eliminate a lot 
of wasted money—just as in the past much money, spent 
on newspaper advertising, was clearly wasted because the 
advertiser did not know the psychology of good advertising. 





Three Types of Stations 


programs—this second group may be 





f fene inquiry first revealed that there 
are three types of broadcasting sta- 
tions. They are: 

First, the station which is owned and 
operated by an advertiser who confines 
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66 OES radio advertising pay 
the moving and_ storage 
man?” This is the question which 


subdivided into two classes, one of which 
grants the use of the station free of 
charge if the advertiser will furnish a 
suitable and quality program. in return 
for the favor the broadcasting company 
seems to reserve the right somewhat to 











the broadcasting to that which adver- 
tises his business only. He accepts no 
outside business. 

Second, the station which is owned 
by an advertiser primarily to advertise 
his own business but who finds that the 
volume of his business does not warrant 
the huge expense that maintaining and 
operating a station entails and who is 
willing, therefore, to accept some ad- 
vertising in order to help defray the 
expense. Inasmuch as this expense con- 
sists of two things—operation and 


the author undertakes to answer in 
this article, written after he had 
made an impartial inquiry. 

With more than 600 broadcasting 
stations in the country, radio ad- 
vertising is here to stay. If the 
warehouseman is to take advantage 
of it, he should know what definite 
results he may expect. Mr. Parker 
here gives some tips based partly 
on the experience of the Kennicott- 
Patterson Warehouse Corporation, 
Denver. 


suppress the advertiser’s name and busi- 
ness and to play up the name of the sta- 
tion and the owner. The other class gives 
the advertiser as much advertising as is 
possible but charges rental and fee for 
the program if the station must arrange 
it. 

The third class is a strictly commercial 
proposition. The owners and operators 


have nothing of their own to advertise 
and must depend entirely on the adver- 
tising they obtain from outside sources 
to make the station pay. 
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As to the efficacy of each class, it is 
difficult to determine. As classes, how- 
ever, there appear to be not much dif- 
ference in what return is obtained from 
the amount of money invested, but as in- 
dividuals some are better than others. 
Furthermore, the idea that the advertiser 
wants to put across is a determining 
factor sometimes. The advertiser may 
listen in to some of the stations, he may 
have opportunity to advertise through, 
and note the manner in which the an- 
nouncements are made; he may visit 
some of the advertisers and determine 
what results they obtained in the nature 
of letters and telephone calls on the 
character of their programs and thus 
decide which station, if there are several 
in his community, he desires to patronize. 

While there are 600 stations in the 
country, they are somewhat bunched, 
unfortunately, and there will be several 
in one town. But it will not be long be- 
fore every community of any size will 
have a broadcasting station. 


Radio Advertising Complicated 


~|NDOUBTEDLY radio advertising is 

/ the most complicated, delicate and 
elusive of all mediums. There are so 
many elements to be considered that 
even some of the broadcasters admit that 
they are unable satisfactorily to explain 
the technique and psychology, or the 
theory and practice. 

Thus one of the interesting features 
uncovered by the investigation is the 
need of caution in plunging into radio 
advertising. There are so many radio 
fans and they are so enthusiastic that 
they are easy to persuade to advertise in 
this way, whether their business is such 
as warrants this medium and its expense. 

Making some comparisons of radio ad- 
vertising with newspaper publicity gives 
a better understanding of some of the 
principles involved. 

The newspaper is published primarily 
for the education and entertainment of 
the readers. The editor must provide 
news matter, feature stories, pictures, 
comic strips, stock reports, jokes and 
scores of other features that may be 
crowded into the pages. Because he 
makes his paper interesting, the people 
buy it and the advertiser’s publicity gets 
some attention. 

Thus the radio advertiser, be he ware- 
houseman or soap dealer, presents an 
“oral newspaper” to the radio owners 
during the hour he rents the station and 
is on the air. His advertisement is in- 
cidental to the entertainment and educa- 
tional features of the program. 

No warehouseman may hope to de- 
liver an hour’s lecture on the quality of 
his service, his prices, his equipment, and 
such, and get away with it, for the radio 
owners—at least the vast majority of 
them—will turn the dial a wee bit and 
tune him out. 

The quality of the service will be 
judged by the quality of the program the 
warehouseman presents! 

So, it is important that the warehouse- 
man provide good entertainment. It may 
be all jazz, it may be all classical, or it 
may all be old time melodies—no matter 
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what it is, it should be the best of its 
kind obtainable for the money expended. 


Considering Circulation 


ig NLIKE the newspaper, however, it 
/ is impossible to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the circulation of a 
radiocasting station—the circulation 
being the number of radio owners who 
receive from that station mostly. When 
a speaker or entertainer stands before 
the microphone he has no absolute proof 
that anyone is listening to his efforts. 
Yet with all the millions of radio sets in 
use it is not likely that there will be no 
one listening in. 

The Kennicott-Patterson company re- 
ceived hundreds and hundreds of letters 
congratulating them on their programs, 
during the months they were on the air, 
so they know that they had some listen- 
ers. They had more than those from 
whom they received letters—for, where 
one listener will write a letter, scores 
will not bother to do so. 

Just as a newspaper circulates in other 
communities than the one in which it is 
published, so does the radio circulate in 
distant parts, offering the advertiser no 
especial benefit from the distant circula- 
tion. However, with the warehouse and 
storage company a little outside circula- 
tion does no harm, for, in the case of 
Denver, there are families moving into 
the city from other communities every 
day, and shippers must find some one in 
Denver to distribute their products sent 
there in carload lots. In fact the good- 
will building possibilities are almost as 
great outside of Denver as in the city. 

But it is safe to say that with a sta- 
tion of average power there will be more 
of the local folks listening in than out- 
siders, for the atmospheric conditions 
and the size of their sets force many 
persons to take reception from local sta- 
tions most of the time. 

Static does not interfere much with 
local reception, so the warehouseman 
need not worry on this score. In fact it 
probably is better for him, because when 
static interferes with distance reception, 
the home folks must turn to the local 
stations if they want to get any radio at 
all. 

The cost of radio advertising depends 
on the circulation of the station (its 
power), the hour of the day, and the na- 
ture of the program. The early morning 
hours cost the least, while the rate in- 
creases until about 10 p.m. when it is 
reduced again. 

If the warehouseman wants to present 
his message to the women folks he may 
get more results by broadcasting in the 
afternoon—results in proportion to the 
cost. 

The usual plan is for the advertiser to 
rent the broadcasting station and furnish 
the program. But this generally means 
paying one sum to the broadcasting com- 
pany and a second sum to the entertain- 
ers, although he may leave it up to the 
broadcasting company to furnish a suit- 
able program. 

Gone are the days when folks were 
“crazy” to broadcast their voices and 
talents over the radio—they want money 
for it now. In this connection there 
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comes the question of using talent from 
the firm’s own organization. Sometimes 
this works and sometimes it doesn’t. All 
voices do not register well over the radio, 
and all orchestras, particularly the ama- 
teurs, do not register well. 


So the warehouseman must seek talent 


that can produce something which will 
be worth listening to after it has been 
passed through the broadcasting station’s 
power plant, travelled through the at- 
mosphere, and is picked up, filtered and 
amplified in the listener’s own machine. 

The orchestra or quartet or trio may 
be identified as belonging to the adver- 
tiser, as in this instance it was known as 
“The Kennicott-Patterson Orchestra,” 
even though in the next hour the players 
will be known as some other concern’s 
orchestra. The invisible audience does 
not know the difference, and yet it gives 
the advertiser just as much advertising 
as though he actually picked the orches- 
tra from his own truck drivers. 

The quality of the program will de- 
termine the number of listeners. If the 
warehouseman has a reputation for giv- 
ing good programs consistently and reg- 
ularly, the radio fans will remember the 
hour and the day and will tune in. 
Therefore if the amount you can afford 
to spend for radio advertising is limited, 
‘tis better to broadcast every two weeks 
and give an excellent program, rather 
than every week with a mediocre one. 

Wanted: Better Programs 
‘| BERE is another advantage in pre- 

- senting good programs; it permits 
introduction of more real advertising. 

If the program is worth listening to 
from beginning to end, the advertiser 
may take up several minutes time to ex- 
plain his service and the radio fans will 
sit patiently through it to get the rest of 
the program. 

If it is a poor program—round goes 
the dial, when you take too long, in 
search of another station with a more in- 
teresting program. 

There is an insistent demand for better 
radio programs; commercial broadcast- 
ing stations recognize that they must 
have good programs to keep up their 
circulation, and, while it is impractical 
for a local warehouse and moving con- 
cern, like Kennicott-Patterson, to spend 
as much as some national advertisers— 
$5,000 for one hour on the air, for ex- 
ample—still it pays to give the public 
worth while material. 

While warehouse advertising is largely 
institutional at best, it is often possible 
to get a good mailing list by offering 
prizes for the first letters received or 
through some other plan that will bring 
in names and addresses. 

In conclusion, something should be 
noted relative to the character of the 
announcement and the way it is pre- 
sented. Some announcers are prone to 
slide over the advertiser’s name and 
business quickly; they should be forced 
to make the announcement, slowly and 
distinctly, and it is better to have it said 
that “Your HOST for the evening is the 
Warehouse Company” rather 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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The Warehouse Truck Repair Shop 
Has Manifold Advantages 


Why Self-Maintenance of Gas and Electric Vehicles Effects 


Economies in the Storage Business Is Told 


By PuHiuip L. SNIFFIN 


having an outside service station do it for you? 
Which should you do? Which is cheaper? 

A great many warehouse owners have asked me regard- 
ing this problem, and I believe that it is one of the most 
important questions a truck user in this business has to 
answer. Several things enter into it besides the cost of 
one versus the other. The life of the trucks, the idle equip- 
ment time, and the reliability of the service depend a 
good deal on what service policy is used. 

I believe that the storage executive who is having his 
repair work done outside because his fleet is of small size 
or because he has found it hard to get the right kind 
of help, is often justified in doing so. But I believe this 
same warehouseman is going to get an awful licking in 


ee you doing your own repair work, or are you 


the ultimate expense unless he sticks to some real policy 
of adjustments and lubrication during the in-between 
times when his trucks are not in the shop. It is the ten- 
dency of most concerns which do not have their own 
shops to do this, and it is a disastrous one. 

A great many warehouse owners who operate small 
fleets of trucks are not doing their own repair work. They 
take care of minor adjustments and lubrication themselves, 
but whenever anything serious occurs the truck is sent 
to a public garage or to the truck dealer’s service station. 

A glance at the cost records of such warehouse com- 
panies shows that this is often satisfactory but that it is 
decidedly an unprofitable policy in instances where nothing 
is available in their own system to take care of the trucks 
from day to day. And these instances are numerous. 


} Ba is only necessary to examine the 
policies used by the large department 
stores which operate large fleets of 
trucks to understand the importance of 
this. The trucks owned by these com- 
panies are always clean in appearance, 
thoroughly lubricated, and are given a 
systematic inspection. 

The reason for this is that these com- 
panies have found from experience that 
any neglect in properly maintaining the 
vehicles runs up into enormous sums. 

The warehouse owner who appreciates 
a smaller fleet of trucks is no different 
from the department store that runs a 
large fleet. 

The principle is the same, even though 
the numerical side of it is different. 

The warehouse owner who has five or 
ten trucks can actually save money by 
maintaining them himself, provided he 
uses. the right shop equipment and es- 
tablishes the same good system for his 
shop that he has in the use of his busi- 
ness. He must give sufficient thought to 
this and study the problems of garage 
lay-out, tool equipment, and shop records. 


If the plan is started in a small way he 


will gain experience as he goes along 
without causing so much time and 
thought as to disrupt the rest of his 
business. 








Your Business and the 


Motor Truck 


HIS is the first of a new series 

of articles which, dealing with 
motor truck operation, mainte- 
nance, equipment, costs, etc., is 
being written for Distribution and 
Warehousing by Philip L. Sniffin, an 
advisory engineer who is a recog- 
nized authority in this field. 

During 1923-1925 Mr. Sniffin 
wrote thirty-five articles of this 
character which were published on 
these pages. His writings were 
then interrupted by a serious ill- 
ness. Mr. Sniffin has now fully re- 
covered his health and his new 
articles will appear during the 
coming months. 








Accompanying this article there are a 
number of suggestions on garage and 
shop lay-outs that have worked out suc- 
cessfully for concerns using a _ varied 
number of trucks. They will give the 
truck user, regardless of the size of his 


fleet, suggestions on how his own condi- 
tions can be met. 


An Interesting Survey 


A SHORT time ago a survey was con- 
/% ducted among concerns in various 
lines of business to determine the policies 
which are now most popular in maintain- 
ing truck equipment. This survey tabu- 
lated replies from 407 concerns, and the 
replies came from companies using any- 
where from five to thirty-six and more 
vehicles. The purpose of the survey was 
to find out how many have shop equip- 
ment and how many do not have it. 

It was found that 84 per cent of the 
total are now maintaining their trucks by 
shop equipment of their own. The re- 
plies were grouped according to sizes of 
fleets, and the following summary will 
be interesting to those who are trying 
to decide whether to install their own 
shops. 





% Hav. 

Size of Have Own Do not Have_ ing Own 

Fleet Equipment Equipment Equipment 
5-10 127 54 701 
11-15 104 13 888 
16-20 49 4 .924 
21-25 27 1 .964 
26-35 38 2 .950 
Total 407 76 .840 
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Left—Layout of a combination garage and repair shop for beth gas and electric vehicles. 
a practical layout for the average business—shown here for twenty-one trucks 





repair shop combined 


Another investigation, which reached 
427 owners, also operating various sized 
fleets, and in different lines of business, 
showed the following: 

91 had invested up to ...... $499 
78 had invested $500 to 999 
101 had invested $1,000 to $1,999 
52 had invested $2,000 to $2,999 
45 had invested $3,000 to $4,000 
60 had invested more than 95,000 

It was found in this particular investi- 
gation that it was impossible to say that 
the amount invested depended on the 
number of trucks used, because it was 
found that in some cases a larger in- 
vestment was made for smaller fleets 
than for fleets of considerably greater 
size. 

Naturally it is impossible to set down 
any kind of figure which would be ac- 
cepted as a standard amount for a given 
size of fleet, because individual condi- 
tions will vary greatly, but the fore- 
going table will help to show the amounts 
which many concerns consider it advisa- 
ble to put into repair shop equipment. 


Ideal Shop Equipment 


fTIXHE best advice which can be given 
= to a concern that maintains its own 


vehicles is that the owner, or whoever is: 


responsible for the garage, should be 
open-minded on the subject of shop tools. 
He should be perfectly willing to con- 
sider the suggestions of his shop super- 
intendent or chief mechanic. 

Modern shop equipment has been so 
scientifically constructed that it actually 
saves anywhere from 20 to 50 per cent of 
the mechanic’s time. Competition among 
manufacturers of shop equipment has 
brought the most modern devices within 
the reach of all truck users, so that there 
is no excuse for poor or inadequate tools 
to work with. 

The writer’s experience has been that 
truck users, when equipping a shop, buy 
their equipment too haphazardly. The 
result is that the most essential things 
are left out and many unnecessary 
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things installed. For this reason an 
outline is suggested herewith. This is 
intended to list the more important units 
of shop equipment as they have been 
found to be most helpful in the actual 
experience of truck users within the 
writer’s observation: 

Engine Stand. This eliminates waste 
motion in permitting mechanics to work 
from all angles. One mechanic can 
work on an engine with requiring 
another’s assistance for lifting or turn- 
ing over. 

Lathe. For all all-utility work. Rig- 
idity is important, and lathe must have 
correct “swing” to be successful. 


Jacks. One or more necessary for 
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A practical arrangement for a 
small 
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repair shop, combining a 
wash rack 


Right—A garage and 


quick moving of vehicles to working po- 
sition. Also used for raising rear end 
of truck for inspection and adjustments. 

Service Rails or Racks. Used in pref- 
erence to the “pit.” Permits access to 
all parts under chassis. Better light and 
more working space. 

Electric Drill. Replaces many old- 
fashioned hand tools. Allows quicker 
work. Adaptable to limitless jobs. Comes 
in large and small sizes. Most shops re- 
quire both sizes. 

Axle Stands. For repair work on rear 
axles this is essential. Should be porta- 
ble and adjustable as to height. 

Tire Changing Equipment. Many de- 
signs are available, most of which are 
practical. Permits quick removal of 
rims, and saves more than half the time 
of hand-changing. 

Power Drill Press. An adjunct to the 
lathe. Soon earns its cost in permitting 
mechanics to make parts, and prevents 
tying up job when necessary part is not 
available. Most shops require a drill 
press of sufficient size to drill holes up 
to % or % of an inch. 

Brake Re-Lining. Many concerns find 
they can save several hours’ time on a 
relining job of either brake bands or 
clutch facing with this device. 

Wheel Aligner. Frequent inspection 
should be made of wheel alignment, and 
this device enables this to be made very 
quickly. 

Portable Work Bench. Time is saved, 
providing one of these, each complete 
with tools and working apparatus, is fur- 
nished for each mechanic. Tools can be 
brought alongside the job, saving con- 
siderable time. 

Grinder. Can be mounted on bench or 
used with floor stand. Essential in many 
small operations. Sharpens drills, cuts 
tools, and provides means for finishing 
rough work. 

Press. Helps on many miscellaneous 
jobs and has numerous time and labor 
saving attachments. Helps to remove 
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ing provision for chassis repairs, body 
repairs, washing, painting, stockroom, 
blacksmith shop and tire shop 


and replace bushings and gears and in 
removing frozen parts. 

Machine Aligner. Necessary for exact- 
ness of work on wrist pins, bushings, 
rods, pistons, etc. These are testing de- 
vices necessary for precision. 

. Hoist. This is a rather large device. 
Although it requires space, it enables 
complete motor to be removed from vehi- 
cle when necessary, and holds it clear 
from the ground, permitting quick work. 
Also enables much other heavy lifting 
and carrying of heavy units. 

Measuring Devices. For accurate 
work, many jobs will need any or all of 
the following devices, depending on the 
amount of work done and the character 
of the work: (a) micrometers; (b) ecali- 
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pers; (c) miscellaneous aligners; (d) 
scales; (e) pressure and dial gages; 
and (f) electric testers. 

Bench Tools. Every shop needs a com- 
pletely fitted work bench with commonly 
used tools too numerous to mention here, 
such as vise, bench lathe, belt lacer, 
valve grinder, etc. 

Battery Charger. This is an inexpen- 
sive and money saving device which 
should be in every repair shop. 

Air Pump. 

Washing and Polishing Equipment. 

Welding Outfit. Some concerns find it 
more profitable to install welding equip- 
ment than to have this done outside. Its 
value depends on the amount of work 
required of it. 

Floor Crane. This apparatus is de- 
signed to be portable, permitting engine 
to be lifted from chassis. It is especially 
helpful where overhead trolley is used. 

Grinding Equipment. Grinders are 
available for various purposes, usually 
power-operated, for cylinders, valves, 
crank shaft, etc. 

Burning-In Machine. <A_ process to 
free tight bearing services. Practical for 
the Ford and other splash lubricated 
motors. 
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Several good suggestions for a modern 


this sketch. 


Fleet Sizes (Vehicles) 5 to 10 11 to 15 16 to 20 21 to 25 26 to 35 36 plus 
Qr ‘ ) 


Total No. Each 


Group 127 
Air Compressors 52 


Burning-In Machine .. 10 
Cen SE, oc acececes 104 
3. i eee er ee 21 
Re ee ee 28 
Power Drill Press..... 56 
Portable Electric Drills 112 
Engine Repair Stand.. 37 
SN) <a iie a alee Wa dram & 61 
Power Grinder ........ D7 
CRO DRBMB ccc cccces 96 
I sh sa a og 23 
Cylinder Reboring Ma. 
NS oo te oe ee te a ] 
Cylinder Regrinder 4 
Cylinder Hone ........ 7 
Welding Outfit ....... 45 
fJattery Chargers bas 51 
Electric Test Stand... 4 
Brake Relining Machine 10 
Valve Refacing Machine 41 
Car Washing System... 34 
Spray Painting ....... 17 
Electric Valve Grinder. 21 
Cranksahft Grinder 1 


4 $9 Zé 38 62 
63 39 18 26 56 
16 6 2 & 16 
S7 46 25 38 61 
22 11 7 10 28 
25 20 4 15 48 
5 26 11 27 76 
98 60 34 56 132 
40 32 13 32 80 
5D 32 15 22 49 
54 3D 13 26 52 
44 24 45 62 

1S 13 11 20 47 
4 4 2 5 13 

7 2 2 3 5 

s 8 3 i) 11 

7 30 14 24 56 

53 25 16 16 40 
2 6 5 5 15 

Qg 4 6 10 21 

7 17 7 17 35 

29 12 7 19 27 
15 5 7 24 

5 8 2 14 18 

4 3 2 1 Ss 
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Note swinging arm for hose above truck 


What Survey Showed 


N the investigation referred to, certain 

tabulations were made to show the 
actual units of equipment most used by 
the concerns interviewed. The table to 
the left shows the same groups given 
earlier in this article, according to fleet 
sizes. 

In this list the total number of devices 
used by the concern interviewed is in- 
cluded. In other words, in the first col- 
umn under “Garage Jacks,” 96 jacks are 
used by 127 fleet owners. In the fifth 
column, 45 jacks are being used by 358 
fieet owners. The reader may wonder 


why there are more jacks than the num- 
ber of companies listed. 


The reason for 
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this is that some stations have more than 
one jack because it is cheaper to buy 
jacks than have men waiting until one 
which is being used is available. The 
table appears on the preceding page. 


Conclusion 


ene equipment should not be pur- 
chased necessarily with the idea of 
price foremost in mind. Neither should 
tools be purchased alone from the stand- 
point of constant usage. Especially 
does this hold true of smaller tools. 

A few hundred dollars invested by the 
small fleet owner in special wrenches, 


I. C. C. TRUCK FIGURES 


micrometers, carbon and valve grinding 
apparatus would quickly be repaid by 
the reduction in help required to take 
care of the maintenance and repair work 
of the fleet, aside from the fact that 
more accurate work would be assured. 
The writer has heard of numerous in- 
stances where the mechanics in repair 
shops throw up their hands in horror 
and in some cases refuse to work on 
certain fleet owners’ trucks when they 
come into the shops, because of the ter- 
rible condition into which the vehicles 
have fallen, on account of a fleet owner’s 
utter indifference. Parts that are to be 


isousediusseisasesnetttaianatnateedsediaiindinensasmrabammmenamemmreneancceeig 
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repaired are found to be in a frozen 
condition, all because of the fact the 
owner has paid no attention whatever 
to maintenance but thinks only of the 
subject when a repair bill comes to his 
desk. 

It is to this truck owner particularly 
that we advocate the installation of a 
small maintenance department. The out- 
lay would be more than repaid by the 
saving in time lost by sending the truck 
to the shop; a better check is had on 
the driver; and an actual saving of dol- 
lars and cents will be realized by the 
owner on repair work. 


I. C. C. Surveys Motor Transportation by Truck 
and Bus as Adjuncts of Railroads 


Southwestern Region 
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\ OTOR trucks are operated in the United States over 
4 total route mileage of 611,921 miles and motor buses 


over a route mileage of 352,800, according to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in a statistical summary of returns 
of Class I railroads to a questionnaire in connection with 
its investigation of motor transportation. 

The statement made public at this time gives no conclusions 
but is purely statistical. Report shows only 225 motor buses 
and 5 motor trucks actually owned by respondent railroads, 
but the summary also gives information reported by the 
roads as to operations conducted by subsidiaries and in con- 
nection with or competition with their operations. 

The compilation is introduced as follows: 

“On the following pages will be found a statistical summary 
of the answers made by Class I line-haul railways to a ques- 
tionnaire in Docket No. 18300, Motor Bus and Motor Truck 
Operation. 

“This proceeding is an investigation on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s own motion into and concerning the gen- 
eral question of the operation of motor buses and motor trucks 
by, or in connection or competition with common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. All common carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act were made respondents 
to the proceedings and were required to furnish to the Com- 
mission certain information called for in a questionnaire. 

“Of the 176 Class I line-haul railways in the United States, 
answers were received from 164 (including all the larger 
railways), in time for inclusion in this summary. 

“This is the first effort made by the Commission to collect 
information concerning this comparatively new factor in the 
nation’s transportation system. The returns are more or less 
incomplete, owing to the inability of some respondent railways 
to obtain information in detail. 

“This is especially true with respect to the number of motor 
vehicles owned and operated by motor transport companies 
and individuals, and the route mileage covered by their opera- 
tions, which in some cases probably contain slight duplications. 

“Returns from steam railways of Classes II and III, and 
electric railways are being tabulated. When completed sta- 
tistical summaries thereof will be issued.” 

The recapitulation for motor trucks is as follows: 


Motor Trucks Owned by Respondents. 


rr rr eS) SL ae eee ene wee eee ees & 
I I ss wear ae ah ae Oe oe Oa 13 
rr i Ss ee i ee bh Sele ee ee eae 22 
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ees ee Ge Biv k's 4 ka dew 3 45ers 5D 
No motor trucks are owned by subsidiaries. 
Motor Trucks Operated—All Regions. 
In Terminal Service. 


Number operated 
Operated by Interstate Intrastate Common* Total 














eee kee eee, re 21 
ee ere re ee oe kdvoes 14 
Motor transport co’s. and 

i nexeaneens 163 1,440 301 1,904 

Ne ed kK eed eR 163 1,475 301 1,939 

In Line Service. 

Pre ere 2 D! aeneer 5 
is eee ale bid eer 41 
Motor transport co’s. and 

iy |) 9.216 22,266 11,950 43,432 

DE 6 bekskeeinaewee 9,218 22,510 11,950 43,478 

Truck Route Mileage. 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 

Tee 38 en sese% 139 
CS eee a ese wp elaes ee 527 


Motor transport co’s. and 
individuals .......... 172,943 333,052 105,260 611,255 








xia bedxsas 172,981 333,680 105,260 611,921 


*“Common” as used in this compilation means no separa- 
tion as between interstate and intrastate. 

Motor trucks operated by respondents: 

Respondents in the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern, 
Central Western, and Southwestern Regions are not engaged 
in the operation of motor trucks in terminal or line service. 

In the New England Region, the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford operates one motor truck in terminal service, but 
not in competition with railways. 

In the Great Lakes Region, two motor trucks are operated 
by respondents in line service in competition with their own 
operations; one by the Detroit and Mackinac, and one by the 
Lehigh Valley. The truck route mileage is 84 miles. 

In the Central Eastern Region, the Baltimore and Ohio 
eperates 20 trucks in terminal service, and two in line ser- 
vice, but not in competition with railways. The truck mileage 
route is 38 miles. 
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QO. K. Storage & Transfer 
Company 
Louisville, Ky. 


HE O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., operat- 

ing household goods warehouses in Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Little Rock, Ark., and 
Louisville, Ky., is erecting in Louisville a mod- 
ern fireproof depository on a site purchased re- 
cently on East Broadway at Barret Avenue. 
The company opened its Louisville office in 
February of 1925. 

The plant now under construction is close to 
the city’s best residential 
section, yet conveniently 
located for business and 
railroad facilities. It will 
be of the reinforced con- 
crete skeleton type with 
13-in. inclosing walls of 
brick. 

The plans call for a 
seven-story and basement 
structure, together with 
a fireproof garage annex. 
East Broadway, which 
the site fronts, is Louis- 
ville’s widest thorough- 
fare. 

The first unit will con- 




















floor space. The lot is 
sufficiently large for a 
similar unit when busi- 
ness warrants. The garage annex, with about 
3000 sq. ft., will enable the company to load 
and unload vans always under cover. 

By reason of the gradual elevation of East 
Broadway, a large electric sign, to rise 40 ft. 
from the roof, will be visible from the heart 
of the city’s business section. The letters 
“QO K” will be 12 ft. high with a stroke of 36 
in., and the other letters will be 6 ft high. The 
entire sign will contain more than 450 lights 
and will be one of the largest in Louisville. 

A soft shade of Morrison red face brick, laid 


in ornamental pattern, is used in the walls. 
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Bedford (Indiana) cut stone trim in a pleasing 
buff tone, and ornamental wrought iron grilles 
at the windows, give an attractive decoration 
relief to the building. Marble tile blocks in 
Colonial gray and black are used for the floors 
of the lobby. Colonial gray marble is used for 
the counters in offices and wainscot for lobby 
and offices. 
The basement of the building contains the 
boiler, coal rooms and 
4 storage space. In the first 
| story are the offices, 
public lobby and attrac- 
tively furnished ladies’ 
rest room. The silver 
vault is located in the 
rear of the main lobby, 
with the vault door in 
clear view of the public 
and office protected by a 
steel grille gate giving an 
attractive effect. The 
packing room is also on 
the first floor, which will 
enable the handling of 


a, 8,8, 1,85) ee 
e288 rererererecececececeigl | 2 
4 


parecase=e= 
issatezeteterss seasinaaase a 
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\ =2oyc ] ges yee a goods there at a mini- 

5 ee mi : 
tain 45,000 sq. ft. of eee ac) -9 Uae — 


mum cost there be- 
ing one unloading dock 
opening directly into it. 
The mezzanine provides 
excellent piano and musical instrument storage 
and the back end will be used for small lots. 

The second floor is divided into individual 
compartments, together with special trunk and 
rug rooms. The balance of the building is de- 
voted to open storage, but so arranged that in- 
dividual compartments may be constructed in 
any part at any time with a minimum of inter- 
ference to business. A large Abell freight ele- 
vator, 10 by 18, serves the entire building. 

Especial care has been exercised to meet all 
Underwriters’ requirements so that the mini- 
mum insurance rate will apply. 
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HE new warehouse of Headley’s Express 

& Storage Co., Chester, Pa., is one of the 
most modern buildings of its character in this 
section of the country. Standing at a corner 
of Fifth and Upland Streets, it is a five-story 
and basement structure, entirely of reinforced 
concrete. It occupies a frontage of 126 ft. 81/4 
in. along Fifth Street and extends 101 ft. 41/4 
in. along Upland Street. The remainder of the 
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Headley’s Express & Storage 
Company 


Chester, Pa. 


The warehouse is set back 15 ft. from the 
building line, along Fifth Street, which allows 
for loading and unloading of trucks, ete., serv- 
ing first floor stores without interfering with 
sidewalk traffic. 

There is a private railroad siding along the 
entire south end of the building, thus facilitat- 
ing loading and unloading of three freight cars 
at the same time. Paralleling the siding is a 
spacious con- 





lot runs along 
Upland Street 7 
to Fourth See 
Street. 

The first 
floor of the 
building is di- 
vided into five 
stores, a bag- 
vase room 
and the offices 
of the Head- 
ley company. 

The base- 
ment and the 
upper 
are being used 
for storage of furniture and other materials, 


each floor having an area of 12,700 sq. ft. The 
floors are served by a concrete stairway and by 
a 27-hp. freight elevator, 9 ft. 4 in. by 20 ft. 
and having a capacity of 10,000 lb. 

The second floor is sub-divided into separate 
fireproof storage rooms ranging in size from 
305 to 1240 cu. ft. 

The building is entirely protected against 
possible fire by a dry system of sprinklers oper- 
ated by an automatic pump in the basement and 
fed from a 20,000-gal. water tank on the roof. 





floors 





crete loading 
platform serv- 
ing each store. 


the baggage 
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is the flat slab 
type of rein- 


forced con- 





crete, each 


floor being de- 


signed to 


carry a live 


load of 150 lb. 


The roof is designed to 


to the square foot. 


carry a live load of 125 lb. to the square foot. 

Other important features of the new Headley 
plant are that the elevator travels to the roof 
thus enabling roof storage; and that there is 
provided in the basement a burglar-proof vault 
for storage of valuables. 

This building gives Chester a modern storage 
plant for household goods and merchandise. 

The architect is Clarence E. Wunder, Phila- 
delphia, a specialist in warehouse construc- 


tion. 
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Household Goods Warehousing 
in the United States* 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 
President Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Chapter XVI 


Rates 


HE storage and service charges of depositories vary con- 
siderably in various sections of the country. There is 
frequently a wide variation among depositories of sub- 
stantially the same character in the same vicinity. These 
differences are growing less as the warehousemen are studying 
their costs and basing their rates on these findings instead of 
guess work. 

In the chapter on Accountingy the methods of cost finding 
are discussed and, therefore, this chapter will be confined to 
reproducing some of the published information on the subject 
of rates. 

A compilation made by the Minnesota Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation in 1920 of the rates charged by household goods 
depositories in the various States revealed wide discrepancy. 
For fireproof private room storage there was a spread from 
8/10 of a cent to 2 cents per cublic foot; for open storage 
from 7/10 of a cent to 2 cents. Many warehousemen at that 
time made no difference in the cubic foot rate for large or 
small lots. For what is known as “labor in” and “out’— 
that is, the labor taking goods from delivery floor to place of 
storage and stowing or the reverse process—the range in 
price was from nothing to $5.00 per load. Packing labor 
was furnished at from $0.90 to $1.50 per hour. In many 
cases all packing was done “by the job.” 

Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association storage rates, 
fireproof warehouses: | 

“Household Goods Monthly Storage Rates: Rates herein 
quoted are based on a declared valuation of not over $50 for 
any one piece or package and the contents thereof. Where 
a greater valuation is declared the rates shall be increased 
4, of 1 per cent on the excess declared valuation. 

“Fireproof Warehouse: 


“Package and Trunk Storage (Small Lots): 


“Article No. 1 (20 cubic feet or less) $0.75 

per month or fraction thereof.... Minimum of one month 
(For each additional article (20 

cubic feet or less) 25 cents each per 

month up to a $4.50 charge. Articles 

exceeding 20 cubic feet, 25 cents per 

month for each additional 20 cubic 

feet or fraction thereof.) 


“Open Floor Storage: 

“In multiples of 40 cubic feet with 
a minimum charge of 300 cubic 
feet, per cubic foot per month or 
Pe eT r ee ee 


0.01% 
Minimum of one month 


“Private Room Storage (Room Measurement) : 


“In multiples of 40 cubic feet with a 
minimum charge of 300 cubic feet, 





*Copyright by the author. 
+Published in the April, 1926, issue of DISTRIBUTION AND WARE- 
HOUSING. 


$0.01 %4 
Minimum of one month 


per cubic foot per month or frac- 
ERE SIE een POE 
“Piano Storage: 
“Upright piano, per month or frac- 


I i sk ae i 2.50 
“Grand piano, per month or fraction 

EEN IEG TOS ae ae NRC ERIS 3.50 
“Square piano, per month or fraction 

EE Ree SE POO ee ORE era 3.50 
“Victrola, per month or fraction 

i ee ae 0.75 
“Victrola, per month or fraction 

I i los 1.00 


“Victrola in lots of five or more 
boxed, per month, or _ fraction 0.50 
ER ee oa re ee Minimum of one month 
“Special Trunk Room Storage: 
“Trunks, 20 cubic feet or less, each 1.00 
per month, or fraction thereof.... Minimum of one month 
“Automobile Storage: 
“Private automobile, per month, or 0.10 
fraction thereof per square foot.. Minimum of one month 
“Special Rug Room Storage: 
“Rugs in bundles not exceeding 15 
cubic feet, each bundle per month 0.50 
or fraction thereof ...........0. Minimum of one month 
“Silver Vault Storage: 
“Article not exceeding 15 cubic feet, 1.00 
per month or fraction thereof.... Minimum of one month 





“Pictures (hung) per square foot per 0.05 
month or fraction thereof...... Minimum of one month 

“Display Storage: 
“Display and sales space per square 

EN rer ree ery mre 0.01 
“Labor: 
“Warehouse labor, packing and un- 

packing, access and _ attendance 

charges, taking down, assorting and 

repiling goods, each man employed, 

a ee ek 1.25 
““Labor in’ charges % the first 

month’s storage. 
“*Labor out’ charges % the month’s 


storage. 
““*Labor in’ automobiles............ 2.50 
““Labor out’ automobiles.......... 2.50 
“Furniture Moving Rates: 
“Single wagon and one man.................. $2.50 per hour 


1.25 per hour 


“Each extra man on single wagon............ 
“Two or more horses on moving vehicle with 

two men loading and unloading............ 
“Each extra man, more than two, per man.. 


5.00 per hour 
1.25 per hour 
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“Driving time for horse-drawn vehicles to be 
computed from office to office at actual dis- 


tamee covered at the rate of. . 2... cc ccc cccee $1.00 per mile 
“Loading and unloading automobiles with two 
Ree: Ces s wake} Whe sees seed b ek keen) iiaxe ss 5.00 per hour 


“Each extra man, more than two, per man.. 1.25 per hour 

“Driving time on automobiles, from office back 
NN ee bes Oe ieee oe se eat 

“Where the travel exceeds 20 miles of one- 
way travel, the mileage rate for travel after 
the first 20 miles of one-way travel shall be 
emarmed for at the rate of... ..ccccscccces .75 per mile 

“No additional charge to be made on mileage when more than 
two men are furnished on automobiles or horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

“Mileage is to be computed from the office to the job and 
back to the office, taking in the full round trip traveled. 


1.00 per mile 


“Piano Moving Rates: 
‘*For House to House Removals 


“Upright piano Ist to 1st floor within one mile........ $6.00 
“Player piano, lst to 1st floor within one mile.......... 8.00 
“Grand piano, Ist to 1st floor within one mile........ 11.00 
“Player grand piano, Ist to 1st floor within one mile.... 21.00 
“Concert grand piano, lst to 1st floor within one mile.. 21.00 
“For each additional mile or fraction of a mile add.... 1.00 
“For each additional floor above 1st, 7 steps or more to 
rn re er Mee ee nee Oe eee 1.00 
“Hoist or lower upright or player piano add.......... 10.00 
“Hoist or lower grand or player grand add.......... 10.00 
“Hoist or lower piano where derrick is used add...... 15.00 
“Upright piano carried in same house, same address.. 6.00 
“Player piano carried in same house, same address.... 8.00 
“Grand piano carried in same house, same address.... 11.00 


“Player grand piano carried in same house, same address 21.00 
“Upright pianos or player pianos swung, same house, 
same address 10.00 
“Grand piano swung, same house, same address........ 11.00 
“Player grand piano swung, same house, same address 21.00 
“Concert grand piano swung, same house, same address. 21.00 
“Concert grand piano carried in same house, same 


EE eran Bled ae BE eo ere «hee ueeaa wade s 21.00 
“Upright or player from one room to another, same 

di hte siciatra’ 0h Gl Ge ws i gigs oe. sic a aT Uae el eS ita Bl 6.00 
“Grand from one room to another, same floor......... 11.00 
“Player grand or concert grand from one room to an- 

OS eee eee ee 21.00 
“Box or unbox upright or player piano.............. 2.00 
el ee re ae rape eee 5.00 
“Box or unbox player grand or concert grand........ 10.00 
a ar oh Sn i. ko cob haw eee eed beens 1.00 
“Carrying charges applies for hand elevator. 
a) rr Oe ss oc ke wee eben ee meee ed 2.00 
“For each additional mile or fraction of a mile add.. 25 
er 3 os sn care eeede eee nad webs 10.00 
« A 9 SSR rE trae anme apes mene ae 12.00 
YP on os ee ne cede Aae eee RS 15.00 
eg cakes ndeeksabens nas vareeent 20.00 
“Rates on Packing: 

“Material and Labor 

TEE EL. 6 4-040 604644800004 o ARERR $ .03 per foot 
MES itu in tes ec aN Eee s ee bee eee ew 1.25 each 
I ie ae ore ae eee oe eee 1.00 each 
I GE ns ass «oo we oe wee ee he eae 1.50 each 
er ee ere 12 per yard 
ge .03 per pound 
PR MO 6s 4h eee sw ere ee ee .03% each 
ee i ee hee ee we eee eS .06 each 


i ae oh hehe ek owe 1.25 per hour 


ee re er re ee .08 per board foot 
WE, £45 CAC beebbean Teaewse nee .10 per pound 
TD As bp a kebocneneerw eee een .20 per pound 
TD 6 dike doch kee eee beeen .03 per pound 
“Paper, wrapping, sheets 48 x 60...... .O7 per sheet 
Pe, WI bo vcs 064000 bi we cenden .18 per pound 
“Paper, tar (2 yards to pound at 5c. | 
6 cre hebben snd eeeeeueaans .10 per pound 
“Paper, tissue, 24 x 36 (24 sheets to the 
ee eer errr. res eee .20 per quire 
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“Paper, wax (2 sheets to the pound)..... $0.20 per pound 
PN SC eae vet wh hess caw ee 1.00 each 
irs ne bbe od ow ae ewen .50 each 
a th abedk ben ksssécsen eee .12 per yard 
rb bd dN K6 Oe 64 da a eWedeeuee .01 each 
bs 5e.d4 0s dkwad add iabade Reed Pewee .25 per pound 
res: BE Ts i's 6.ce ck eecenkwaeds .40 per ball 
we ere .20 per ball 
EE ads bie nee 4400s cdeserianswn .05 per pound” 





From the published price list of one of the large de- 
positories: 


“Storage 


“Private room, 18 cents sq. ft....Approximately $8 per load 

“Open room, 15 cents sq. ft......: Approximately $7 per load 
$.02 cu. ft. on small lots less than load, where piece charge 
is not made up to % load; 4 to %, 1-8/10 cents; % to 1, 
1-6/10 cents. 

“Pianos, upright, $2; grand, $5, square (on end), $1.50; grand 
(on end), $2.50. 

“Victrolas, $1. 

“Paintings and mirrors (hung), 5 cents sq. ft. 

“Statuary, rare furniture, etc., 25 cents sq. ft. 

“Trunks, cases, ete., on first floor, accessible, 60 cents one 
trunk, 40 cents each additional piece not exceeding 12 cu. 
ft. up to 4; 25 cents each piece over 4. 

1 piece, $.60; 2 pieces, $1.00; 3 pieces, $1.40; 4 pieces, $1.75; 


5 pieces, $2.00; 6 pieces, $2.25. 
“Wine. 

1 to 4, 25 cents (wine case) 

5 to 9, 20 cents (wine case) 


10 to 14, 15 cents (wine case) 
15 or more, 10 cents (wine case) 
Minimum $1. On cases other than wine, vault rates. 

“Autos, 75 cents per linear foot. 

Example: Cars 14 ft. long over all, $10.50 per month 
Cars 15 ft. long over all, $11.25 per month 
Cars 16 ft. long over all, $12.00 per month 
Cars 17 ft. long over all, $12.75 per month 
Cars 18 ft. long over all, $13.50 per month 

Commercial customer, 10 cents per sq. ft. 

Limousine bodies, $5 per month 

Carriage at rate of 14 cents per sq. ft., approximately $10 

each 

$1.50 labor in and out. 

“Vault Storage 

“1 case value not exceeding $500, $2.00 for 1st month, $1.00 
per month thereafter. 

“1 case value $500 to $750, $2.50 for lst month, $1.25 
month thereafter. 

“1 ease value $750 to $1000, $3.00 for 1st month,, $1.50 per 
month thereafter. 

“1 case value $1000 to $1250, $3.50 for 1st month, $1.75 per 
month thereafter. 

“1 case value $1250 to $1500, $4.00 for 1st month, $2.00 per 
month thereafter. 

“For each additional $1,000 in value with no increase in butk, 
add $1.50 for 1st month and $0.75 additional per month 
thereafter. 

“For each additional case with no increase in value add $1.50 
for lst month and $0.75 additional per month thereafie~. 

“Size of above cases not to exceed 12 cu. ft. $0.05 for addi- 
tional cubic ft. 

“Minimum, 25 cents. 

“Jewelry, in small cases not exceeding 1 cu. ft., value not 
exceeding $2000 delivered and called for by owner, $1 per 
month. For each additional $1,000 value add $0.50; for 
each case, add $0.50. 


per 


“Cold Storage 


“Rates are for six months and include cartage to and from 
warehouse, within 2-mile limit. 

“After six months the charge is pro-rata. 

“Trunks, boxes, chests, 50 cents per cu. ft. plus 1 per cent for 
valuation in excess of $50. 
Minimum, $6. 

“Bdls. of rugs, bdls. in burlap or paper, mounted animals, 
birds, skin rugs and other articles not classified, 60 cents 
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cu. ft. plus 1 per cent for valuation in excess of $10 cu. ft. 
$1 minimum on one bundle. 

“Upholstered chairs, sofas, 50 cents cu. ft. plus 1 per cent for 
valuation in excess of $10 cu. ft. 

“Large heads, moose, elk, 40 cents cu. ft. plus 1 per cent for 
valuation in excess of $10 cu. ft. 

“Small heads, buffalo, deer, Rocky Mt. heme 60 cents cu. ft. 
plus 1 per cent for valuation in excess of $10 cu. ft. 

“Tapestries, 5 cents sq. ft. plus 1 per cent for valuation in 
excess of $2.50 sq. ft. 

“Rugs, carpets, 4 cents sq. ft. plus 1 per cent for valuation in 
excess of $1 per sq. ft. (including cleaning). When not 
cleaned 3 cents sq. ft. $0.50 minimum charge on any one 
rug in lot. $2 minimum charge on any one lot. 

“Curtains, dusted and hung, $3 to $6 per pair plus 1 per cent 
for value over $50 per pair. 

“Cold storage drawers (1 year), $8, $9, $10, $12, $13 (5 sizes) 
(inside measurements, cu. ft., 3, 4, 5, 7, 10. Longer size 
a little less) plus 1 per cent for value over $50. 

“Furs and clothing, 3 per cent of declared value, valued at 
not more than $200 and 1 per cent on amount over $200. 
Minimum charges: 


en a ine $2 to $4 
ee en ba che cdeeat $2 to $4 
en uae as euenell $1.50 
Fur sets (neck piece and muff).............. $1.50 
Neck piece (when with other furs) ..$0.50 to $1.50 
Muffs (when with other furs)....... $0.50 to $1.00 
Hats (when with other furs) ......... $0.50 to $1.00 
Men’s cloth overcoats and cloth suits.......... $1.50 


Minimum charge on trunks, chests, $6; value allowed, $50. 
Minimum charge on suitcases, $3; value allowed, $25. 
Minimum charge on chairs, $6; value allowed, $10 cu. ft. 
Minimum charge on fur rugs, robes, unless small, $1.50; 
value allowed, $10. 

“Rate on Automobile Tires 

“28” to 30”, $0.50 per month, $1.00 per season, set, $1.00 per 
month, $3.25 season. 

“32” to 34”, $0.60 per month, $1.50 per season, set, $1.50 per 
month, $4.80 season. 

“36” to 38”, $0.75 per month, $2.00 per season, set, $3.00 per 
month, $6.50 season. 

“40” to 42”, $1.00 per month, $2.75 per season, set, $3.00 per 
month, $10.00 season. 

“Hauling 

“From warehouse to residence or residence to warehouse, $4 
per hour and from house to house, $5 per hour, 1 van and 
3 men, $1.25 per hour for each additional man. Trailer, 
$1.75 per hour. 

Goods hauled to and from freight to warehouse, $12 per 
load. 

Goods hauled to and from freight to residence, $5 per hour. 
% load 40 per cent nearest, 25 cents. 

', load 60 per cent nearest, 25 cents. 

% load 80 per cent nearest, 25 cents. 

For valuation declared over $50, per piece, 1/10 of 1 per 
cent. 

“Labor out and in (taking goods from Ist floor and storing 
away and reverse), $3 per van load; 25 cents per piece; 
small lots less than %4 load, 50 cents. In warehouse, $1.25 
per hour. 

“Pianos: 

es ee ec a kd el eweene ce 6s $5.00 
Upright player piano, 1st floor to Ist floor.... 6.00 


Piano per flight of stairs and difficult jobs.. 1.50 
Hoisting straight upright piano............. 10.00 
Hoisting upright player piano............... 11.00 
Baby grand piano, Ist floor to Ist floor...... 6.00 
Parlor grand, Ist floor to 1st floor............ 8.00 
Concert grand (6 men), Ist floor to Ist floor... 10.00 
Concert grand (7 or 8 men), Ist floor........ 12.00 
Player piano (5 to 6 men), to handle safely.... 10.00 
ee I SR, inc vin bo i ws nose 96 12.00 
ae sa aah i bee de bb obs ibe 10.00 
es ee 14.00 
8 re eee ere 8.00 
Baby grand delivered and unboxed.......... 10.00 
Parlor grand delivered and unboxed.......... 12.00 


Boxed concert grand delivered and unboxed.... 15.00 





Distributi 1 Ware 
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February, 


“Paintings.—Within the limits and on the days the routes 

are covered: 

Up to 10 sq. ft., value $50 or less, $1. 

19 to 20 sq. ft., value $50 or less, $1.50. 

Over 20 sq. ft., value $50 or less, $2. 

If requiring more than two men or if there are difficulties 
or delays, charge by the hour. 

If valued at more than $50 add 1/10 of 1 per cent ($0.05 
for each $50 or fraction) for additional value. 

To warehouse, retain in van over night and return to house, 
$5 per hour van and 3 men or less. If goods have to be 
taken out of van and reloaded, add $6. 

“Trunks, ete., $0.75. 

“Packing 

“Material, at fixed prices according to the costs. 

“Labor, $1.25 per hour; unpacking in warehouse, $1.50 per 
hour; outside warehouse when no material is used or no 
hauling, $1.50. 

“Minimum charge on labor outside warehouse, 2 hours’ time. 

“Cleaning 
“Oriental rugs, 2 cents sq. ft. Scouring, 6 cents sq. ft. 
“Domestics, 114% cents sq. ft. Scouring, 4 cents sq. ft. 
“Consolidated Cars 

“Reshipping, same station, 15 cents per hundred pounds. 

“Reshipping, another station, 30 cents per hundred pounds, 
minimum, 50 cents. 

“Selling Goods 

“10 per cent of amount received. 

“No sale, 25 cents for each person taken to see goods. 
“Fumigation 

“Trunk or chest or other package not over 15 cubic feet (must 
have top removed or open), $3. 

“Chair, $3. 

“Davenport, $7.50. 

“Rugs, 2 cents square foot up to 500 square feet. 

“Rugs, 1 cent square foot over 500 square feet. 

“Rugs, minimum, $2. 

“Mattresses, $5. 

“Labor 

“Stowing or unstowing and delivery to Ist floor, $3 per van 
load. Proportionately for less. 

“Pianos, automobiles, trunks, the monthly storage rate, 
minimum, 25 cents. 

“Access, $1.25 per hour. No charge up to 15 minutes, once 
each month only. 

“Packing and all other, $1.25 per hour. 

“Moving inside, when 2 or more men and van are sent, charge 
moving rates, $5 per hour van and 3 men.” 


From rate guide of the California Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation: 
“Trunk Baggage Rates 


we ee ee ee a ee each $0.75 

a Bo ae ee ome hee ba oo Oe ew each 1.00 

EET ee ee ee ae oO ae hee eee ee jong 1.20 

BEGG BOM RwS With tFUMEB. ...ccccsccccscevecssescsevess each 20 
—— Rates per Hour 


“Rate V4 3 3 1 3 4 


] 
/ 4 
$1.50 $2.25 $3.00 . 00 $9.00 $12.00 $15 ). 00 $18 OO $21. 00 $24. 00 


3.25 85 1.65 2.40 3.25 6.50 9 75 13.00 16.25 19.50 22.75 26.00 
3.50 90 1.75 2.65 3.50 7.00 10.50 14.00 17.50 21.00 24.50 28.00 
3.75 95 1.909 2.85 3.75 7.5011.25 15.00 18.75 22.50 26.25 30.00 
4.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 20.00 24.00) 28.00 32. 00 
et Ns i es ek ge ado S OS6S OOO 6 OH per hour $3.7 x D 
Motor trucks, open, up to 1% tonS........ ce cceeveces per hour 3.25 
“Piano Rates for Moving 
Common Player 
“Zone Uprights Grand Grand 
I eR a ae ie a ae A ia ae ems 6 $4.00 $6.00 $7.50 
ES ee re Oe ee ee a Oe 5.00 7.00 8.50 
NE, a ae i is ee ee eee a 6.00 8.00 9.50 
atcha Sa aa aN a ee a te 7.00 9.00 19.50 
Per flight extra up or GOWMN........-cece- 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Pianos on moving jobs, no stairs, extra... 1.00 3.00 4.00 
“Boxed Pianos in Load 
“Upright pianos, unboxing and placing in housé............-. . $2.00 
“Grand pianos, unboxing and placing in house.............+++. 3.50 


“(Moving between Los Angeles and suburban towns within a radius 
of 15 miles can be handled on hourly or weight basis.) 
“Rastbound Freight Tariff 
“Consolidated rates on household goods from Los Angeles when 
released to a valuation of 10c. per pound. 


PT ae a ee ee ed ei see abe eek awa 6 $3.00 
Points contributary to Denver in Colorado............... 3.15 
SE es a ee ee eee en eee 3.25 
Points contributary to Omaha in Nebraska............... 3.90 
a i ee ee es bun bid 6 a aie ko et 3.25 
Points contributary to Kansas City in Missouri, Kansas, 
ESS Ee Tee re ee eee 3.90 
ia ek asa k we cg hee bed ee bee ewe %b bak 3.75 
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Points contributary to St. Louis in Missouri.............. 4.00 
Sil rg et ee egies nen ian epee tay eae ae Pa re ore 3.79 
Points contributary to Chicago in ‘Tilinois and Wisconsin. 4.25 
Michigan, Indiana and Minnesota...............eeeeeee8% 4.50 
a a ene ee ee ie Tes as 4.50 
New York oy. SRR le aa ecg kame ae arama to: (meen Fe 4.50 
I i Nh ae ada ik aa ua a tack rarrads. ca a ie el ie be nae a 4.75 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Soak era @ aaa eh ale Wea ee bk ote a ee ee ee 4.75 
EE re ere a er a ee eet nae 4.75 
EAS, See eer een ee eae, ee Sty t= 4.50 
Nee es C4 OE Gi al 5 ae ae ee 5.00 


“All points south of Mason and Dixon Line and north of United 
States boundary, 25c. per cwt. less than L. C. L. rate. 

‘“‘All shipments less than 300 pounds, 25c. less than L. C. L. 
and must be prepaid. 

“On shipments coming to Los Angeles for the 


rates 


above points, add th: 


local rate, plus transfer to the above rate. 
“Packing Material Price List 
I a ee lala Cae Or OS Me ae aca $1.00 
IE SAP ESSAY tere eae aoe eae eee key Wet Ree Ea g ie eried 1.00 
a, a Se Oa ig Se nls a he eee 2 ee ee ae a 6d 
a ee ee ka Se ns ore ae eae 20 
I I ot tS Bin he re a Ets Bl ee ke as ake alae er ai eS 0 
Oi Ss de as le 1.00 
Ee ee ae ae at t.00 
re ee ee ca 0.00 
Barre ls eee ees Cea S © & 4 OH @ C os ae &S dQeeteaea — eT 2 ee oe ee , yt 
Burlap, ee ee SO, 5... 5 ao aie edob ow bee bk eee ee ae 10 
rr Ce: i. ao ob bes ae 6b wee bee acele eo’ O4 
i ES PR rr eee eer re. ee ee 02 
es i adn ss oe 6b Oe We RE Oe 4 On} ere ee Rae 03 
i ee sa ns ow mn eee eee ee hae 6 OEE OL eae 2 
re Te eee er ee eer Tes re ee 02 
re re SO Te: ok beeen ve bd 6 bee b0 6eu bebe e nee 20 
eee ee eee +6 ew soda ates ws LO 
ee Se, Os 6 gc bone Fer’ OC} 0 eee we ee wee ee 15 
Paper, news, per Ib........ re eer ene ert aren 0 Oi 02 
ss wet ee eee EWES OS CREED EES 6 ODEO 20 
i i Ce Ms bse a cic ob clas se caw es bare op at aon a0. ached 23 
Paper, tar (black), per ID..........ccccccccccceces 1S 
Paper a : betes vies ecenbonsure teers a6 ah 04 40 
Paper, wate rproof, per TS a 6 ee ae ee ee Sererees - Av 
ae, GMOCOMEOE, GRC; SIME... cw ccc cccccccscerecnveveccecuen 03 
Pads, felt, each... ea ees eudbaweuke : 06 
Poles, rug, per ft........ bn endehbe baht tdo40 eet earners 04 
Strap iron, per ft.  tieawes 02 
Screws, per Ib...... Let o.0'ee oh oes TeCTTTCCrrrs bre dte wy .20 
Zacks, per ID., Of...... a 5 i ie hc he Bee bs 6%w.b alm 6% er .20 
Twine, heavy, per ID.... ee en eee er ere 40 
es ko ewe dhe ee oboe eweenrevbewawen bath 50 
Twine, sewing, per skein.............. ccc cc cece cece ccccces 75 
. Packing Labor 
"ee ee i ee Oe, pete e ed ee eeee bese bee es $1.25 
Boxing pianos, upright, $5; grand.................. 10.00 
> ie,” i. a od 2 O00 
eae «OWE TCUIITIOR, 6.5 kc cc cc eee sree a ee eneéewiwencas 2.50 


“Tnsurance 
“This insurance covers against loss by fire, wreck, overturning of 
truck or collapse of bridges and theft of an entire package or visible 
pilferage (if this clause is used), but does not insure against ordinary 
damage. 


“Between points and/or places in the United States: 


» « ¥¢. & 9 SRR GH eae re rae sr ee cere 10c. per $100 
rr re er er io 6 ee 6 Oe Oe ee ees 25c. per 100 
Between 300 miles and 399 miles................ 30c. per 100 
Between 400 miles and 499 miles................ 10c. per 100 
I (RI a ae ah kg Salk ei a ie ha Ne a ee os ee 50c. per 100 
ee ee I, i 6 no ee Swe eee be eee 25c. per 100 


Minimum policy, $1. 
“In case of goods going to storage, add the regular 
contents of warehouse in which stored per annum. 


premium on 


“Storage Rates 


“Open Storage.—Rate of lc. per cu. ft. per month, over 700 cu. ft. 
“Private Room.——Rate of 11%4c. per cu. ft. per month, over 700 cu. ft. 
“Piano Room.—Upright pianos, per month.............. see-- $2.00 
eo ee ST CTT TT eee 3.00 
“Trunk Storage—In trunk room, first trunk, 75ec.; second trunk, 50c., 
etc. 


Rate of 3c. per ewt. per day for ten days. If 
goods remain over ten davs, charge regular storage rates from 
date goods were first received, also warehouse labor. 

“Vault Storage.—Minimum per month $1 with our liability 


‘Ne toff’ Storage.- = 


limited to 


l0c, per pound. Charge 1/10 of 1 per cent per month on extra 
value. 

“Phonographs.—When stored in connection with other goods: 
Upright in piano room, per month..............-.+0e.0048. $0.75 
Ce Ge Se P.O lc no kes wee has chee ee de 1.00 

When stored alone: 
Upright in piano room, per I Ge Oars aia we ea ple eels 1.00 
Coase He MeO TOOME,. DOF WOOTEN. 66s ccict ce cece ricewe nes 1.50 
“Automobiles.—Per lineal foot per month.................... 50 


“Making Estimate for Storage 


“Cartage to warehouse depending on size of truck, 
men, charges by hour. 

“Storage charges made 
starting at a base rate of 
720 cubic feet or over, 


including two 


according to cubic foot measurements, 
720 cubic feet. That is, if HHgds. require 
storage per month will be $7.20 or over, 
equaling rate of lec. per cubic foot. Under 720 cubic feet, storage per 
month runs over lic. per cubic foot, depending on quantity. 

‘Storage in private rooms about 25 per cent higher than open space. 

Warehouse labor charge is equal to first month storage rate. That 
is, if storage is $5 per month, the warehouse labor charge is $5, 
charged only for first month, covering checking into warehouse, 
making itemized warehouse receipt, piling, unpiling and checking out 
for delivery. 

“Wrapping for storage. All articles subject to breakage or damage 
of any kind, or mars or scratches, should be wrapped, packed, boxed 
or crated. Upholstered or overstuffed or tapestried furniture should 
be wrapped—naphthalene flake, tar paper and heavy wrapping paper 
used. 

“Rugs always wrapped in bundles or rolled with naphthalene flake, 
tar paper and heavy wrapping paper. All large rugs wrapped on pole. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS RATES 





45 


“Preparation for Storage 
“Very fragile articles, such as china, statuary, 
marble slabs and glass tops, should be crated, 
house. 


bronzes, large vases, 
boxed or packed at 


“Removal from Warehouse 
“Must have written release for any article or articles going out of 


storage. Telephone orders for release will not be accepted. Minimum 
charge for storage is based at one full month. If goods are with- 
drawn before first month is up, full month will be charged, Charges 


rate will be assessed if goods remain in 


of one-half month storage 
Over 15 days. full month 


storage beyond entry date up to 15 days. 
storage rate will be charged. 

“Only party in whose name household goods are stored can give 
written release or have access to goods unless otherwise provided for. 
Charges for access at rate of $1.25 per hour per man, 


“Carpet Cleaners’ Price List 


N.C. N.C. & B. Dust D&S. Size 
“27 x BS OF BMmMier. ..- sce O50 SO.T5 $0.35 SOL50 $0.35 
2 ST ees eee re 1.00 50 io 50 
ge ae air 1.25 1.75 10 1.25 .75 
as See eT 00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
2° ) AS ere er 3.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 
SL Se ee . 2.80 3.500 1.23 2.20 1.25 
LO) ae ee ee ee ae 2 50 3.50 1.25 2.20 1.25 
Ee eke auras a ae wee, os 3.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 1.50 
. Sa) {ae 3.00 1.00 1.50 2050 1.50 
Square foot ee eres O03 (4 ()1 lh OY. rae 
a A a eee ol eo 10 2 1d 
Extra charge for fringed rugs, from..............c.ee-. $0.50 up 
Sik ge kd ble ec Oe ee wee 25 per vard 
Pees Gemeeeeee GI BROS 6 kc kc eee se wwtectciveees 55 per vard 
ee Se Ge  -F a  6 8 ck hd e 66 wed oe aeeeew~s .35 per vard 
Stair carpet naphtha cleaned and laid................ 45 per vard 


“Fluff Rugs, Learflax, De Luxe Axrminster 
aS Me gad od al OD eas A ee ee le eee $0.03 up 
ee I a b's oo 4 6 ord sod Eee .07 up 
‘Navajos, Orientals, Chenilles 
eR re rr ea ere ee eae eee $0.04 up 
Pes, Ge, Oe e.g. Fw oh aan 68 0s ee caeaeane .OS up 
“An extra charge of $2 for pick-up and delivery on each office 


elevator is used. 


building job where 
outside of office building, $1.50. 


“Minimum pick-up charge 


“Rate Guide on Crated Goods, from Car, Depot Warehouse 
to House. 
“Effective Septe mber 1, 1923. 
3- Mile 5-Mile 7-Mile 9-Mile 11-Mile 
Weig Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
150 $0.75 $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 $2.50 
,O0 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.49 3.90 
10 1.75 2.25 2.40 3.90 4.205 
00 ? 50 ».00 5.00 1.50 a. 0 
B00 2 7D 8.25 1.25 5.29 6.25 
700 3.25 8.75 1.75 6.00 1.20 
S00 100 $1.75 >.90 7.00 S.0U 
O00 4.50 5.50 6.25 7.75 9.25 
L000 5.00 6.25 7.00 s.00 10.00 
1200 6.00 7.00 7.75 10.00 12.25 
1400 6.75 £00 8.75 10.75 12.75 
1600 7.00 4.50 9 50 11.25 13.00 
1800 7.75 9 00 10.50 12.00 13.25 
2000 §.25 9.75 11.00 12.25 13.50 
2200 8.75 10.00 11.25 12.75 14.25 
2400 Gg 25 10.75 12.00 13.50 15.00 
2 BOO 9.75 11.25 12.50 14.25 16.00 
2800 10.50 12.00 13.25 15.00 16.75 
2000 11.00 12.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
3200 11.50 13.25 14.75 16.25 17.75 
5400 12.236 14.25 15.50 17.00 18.50 
S600 12.75 14.75 16.00 17.75 19.50 
2800 13.50 15.75 17.00 18.50 20.00 
4000 14.00 16.50 17.50 19.00 20.50 
4200 14.50 17.00 18.25 20.00 21.75 
4400 bo.50 17.75 19.25 21.25 23.25 
4600 16.00 18.25 20.25 92.25 24.95 
4800 16.75 19.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
5000 17.00 19.75 21.50 23.50 25.50 
D200 17.50 2000 22 00 24.00 26.00 
o400 18.25 PO.50 22.50 P4050 26.50 
0600 18.50 20.75 22 00 25 00 27.00 
5800 19.50 21.75 24.00 26.00 28.00 
6000 20 00 22.20” 24.50 26.50 28 50 
6200 20.50 92.75 25.00 27.00 9.00 
6400 21.00 »2 a0 on TF 97 75 997 
4 f 23.5 25.75 2t.45 29.7 
6600 21.50 24.00 26.25 28.25 30.25 
6800 22.00 24.75 27.00 29 00 ol. 00 
7000 22.50 25.25 27.50 29 50 21.50 
Over per 
cwt. oo 3D 40 45 50 


“Above rates include first floor delivery. 
ewt. per flight. , 
“Rate Guide on Household Goods from 

solidated Car Center or Ratlroad. Including Loading 

Charge and Double Cartage if Necessary in Cases 
Where Goods Are Not Loaded Direct from 
Packing Room to Car 


Upstairs delivery 10¢. per 


Residence to Con- 


3-Mile 5-Mile 7-Mile 9-Mile [1-Mile 

“Weight Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
150 $0.90 $1.15 $1.65 $2.15 $2.65 
300 1.55 1.80 2.30 3.05 3.80 
400 2.15 2.65 3.15 3.90 4.65 
500 3.00 3.50 t.00 5 00 £00 
600 3.35 3.85 4.85 5.85 H.R5 
700 3.95 4.45 5.45 6.70 795 
800 1.80 5.55 6.30 7.80 9 20 
900 5.40 6.40 7.15 8.65 10.15 
1000 6.00 7:25 8.00 9.50 11.00 
1200 7.20 8.20 8.95 11.20 13.45 
1400 8.15 9.40 10.15 12.15 14.15 
1600 8.60 10.10 11.10 12.85 14.60 
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3-Mile 5-Mile 
“Weight Zone Zone 
1800 9.55 10.80 
2000 10.25 11.75 
2200 10.95 12.20 
2400 11.65 13.15 
2600 12.35 13.85 
2800 13.30 14.80 
3000 14.00 15.50 
3200 14.70 16.45 
3400 15.65 17.65 
3600 16.35 18.35 
3800 17.30 19.55 
4000 18.00 20.50 
4200 18.70 21.20 
4400 19.90 22.15 
4600 20.60 22.85 
4806 21.55 23.80 
5000 22.00 24.75 
5200 22.70 25.20 
5400 23.65 25.90 
5600 24.10 26.35 
5800 25.30 27.55 
6000 26.00 28.25 
6200 26.70 28.95 
6400 27.40 29.90 
6600 28.10 30.60 
6800 28.80 31.55 
7000 29.50 32.25 
All over, 
per cwt. .40 .45 


“These rates are made on basis of 
additional for each flight of stairs. 
ditional; grand, $3 additional if no 


each flight ; grand add $1.50 for each flight. 


$4.0 
ASR SP See 5.00 


$5.00 
6.00 


3380 
34.50 


.50 


first floor pick-up, 10c. per cwt. 
Piano in load, upright, $1 ad- 
On upright add $1 for 
Single pianos. 


stairs. 


$6.00 
7.00 


If no stairs.” 


9-Mile 
Zone 


— ee 
re 9 
bo oo 
oo 


wm C1 00 00 CO tO 
CVS rE 


nNOS 


40 


SDS DS et et pt 
‘ NR SO OAID OS 


bo 
w 
oS 
—) 


bo bo 
pas bo 
bo ewe 
fo) —) 


oroet 
ok kor ki | 
of 
oO 


35.8 
36.50 


$7.00 


8.00 


From a New York City depository’s price list: 
“Storage Rates 


(“Minimum charge three 
“Private Rooms 


“Especially constructed for storing household goods and 


records of corporations. 


‘In proportion for larger rooms. 


cubic feet. 


“General Storage 


“Trunk, box or package, not over 15 cubic feet 


“Piano Room 


SN i a Al ae i a eee ss owe eee hen ee eee 
a te hl a a oe i ee a le ad Oe 
a a i a a a a es a be 


“Paintings 


“Hung in gallery, per square foot 


“Curtains 


“Hung in curtain room, per pair 


“Tall Clocks 


“Kept going under charge of experienced clockman 


“Automobiles 
“Cars on dead storage, jacked up so that the tires do not 
a Or er Sr arn ee 2 ee ee 


“Bodies, limousines or touring 


months ) 


8 2 Se ee OB Oe Oe 8'O2.65 8:9 COP O28 eo 66.6080 82 2.082: 6 Oe a 6 


A van load contains 5 


aor. 2s & 6 & © 6 6.0 2.4 2 82 eo 6-8 & SS 


“A labor charge of $2 will be made when received, and a 


like charge when delivered. 


Silver Vaults 


“Trunk or package, not over 15 cubic feet. . 


“Cold Storage 


eur nane Fs 2 Se ee eS 


“Fur, fur-lined or trimmed garments.............. 
OE  — eee Te erry Tee Tee ET eee 
Cloth garments, overcoats, cloaks and suits....... 
Wear FUSS, SOCOTEING tO GIMS. 2... cccscccsccsccscs 


11-Mile 


Zone 


38.50 


.60 


$8.00 


9.00 


Per Month 
$3.50 


$2.50 
3.00 
1.00 


$0.10 


$0.50 


$2.00 


$15.00 


10.00 


$1.00 


Per Season 
April 1 to 


1.00 to 2.00 
2.00 to 3.00 
1.00 to 5.00 


December 31 
$2.00 to $3.00 
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Per Season 
April 1 to 
December 31 
Trunks, boxes, animal heads and al] bulk articles 
per cubic foot (minimum $10) .............. 1.00 
Rugs per square foot (minimum $3).............. .06 
Tapestries and portieres per square foot (minimum 
SU ais rie oa Sr Se i ie a ge ee .10 
“Cartage 
“This Company, for the accommodation of its customers, and in 
connection with its warehouse business, will accept contracts, under 
special circumstances, for country and city moving and also for cartage, 
the rates for which are stated below, reserving the right, however, 
to refuse any order for such moving or cartage. This Company in 
all cases is a private carrier, and assumes no other liability. 
“Cartage in the Borough of Manhattan, south of 155th Street, to or 
from warehouse, including handling and storing away. 
‘Add 1.50 per mile north of 155th Street. 


ge RSE I aS RE SO Aaah eee ee a eee $1.00 
I ee alla I A we elie ke eee 10.00 
Rake Bien ele Be aha Bw Mle oA bea wa eo ae eae 16.00 
I ae A adh a tay a hk a We eats 18.00 
a oe i eine © a Oe a be oe A ace 9.00 


“If necessary to lower or hoist piano through window, $6 
each hoist extra. 
Per Hour 


ee ee ee Re ie. . Wes eee bk eae ee $4.00 
EE RES RES eA oer eee ere ee 1.50 
“Country moving, rates furnished on request. 
Valuation 


“The rates for cartage and storage are based on a valuation of not 
over $50 per piece or package, except that in the cold storage and 
silver vaults the storage rates are based on $100 per piece or package, 
and the rates for pianos and automobiles are based on market value. 

“The customer has the option of declaring a higher value, in which 
case there will be a further charge per month for storage of 10 cents 
per $100, or fraction thereof, of the additional value declared, and a 
like charge for cartage, except for articles in cold storage where 
charge for additional value is $1 per $100 season. 


‘‘Moth-Proofing Carpets and Rugs 


Per Yard 
ERR er i ty a Cok eae a ee he ee oe a ee ee ore ee 0.15 
I i ik a a ah a lala ek ie i ee ele eee +: 
I acai ae a ee eg tke tT 27 
“Kstimates given for scouring. 


“Packing 
“For experienced packers of household goods, china, glass and 
silverware, $1.50 an hour for each man employed and a charge for 
material furnished. 
‘Labor 


“For labor in handling, unpacking or repacking articles or rooms ; 
warehouses, $1.50 an hour charged for each man employed. 

“A labor charge will be made when goods are delivered by or to 
an outsider. ’ 


_ 
mal 


“Safe Deposit Vaults 
3oxes $5 and upward per year.’’ 


Storage rate of a California depository: 


“Cybic Cubic Cubic 
Feet Feet i Feet 
., Se $0.75 a Serre 2.95 0 Seo $4.55 
aor eee .90 a) Serres 2.60 OO er 4.70 
eT 1.05 OO re 2.70 rs scale ees 4.90 
Pe COE ee 1.15 OO Serer 2.80 Sr 5.05 
rrr. 1.25 =e 2.90 Se 5.20 
See S 1.30 . Sree 3.00 OO Saree 0.40 
, Sree 1.35 Serer 3.10 a wie ee 5.55 
Serre 1.45 ee 3.20 a Are 0.70 
PPS 1.55 FS 3.30 eae 5.85 
Jarre 1.60 eer 3.40 a 6.00 
. errr 1.65 Nee 3.50 aoe 6.20 
, Seer ee 1.70 a Se ee 3.00 a See 6.35 
GB aS 1.75 ae 3.65 ae 6.55 
er 1.80 ae 3.75 ee ae 6.75 
Serer 1.90 ere 3.85 Sere 6.90 
Re 1.95 ere 3.95 aaa 7.05 
aaa aintapia 9.05 . ASS 4.05 See 7,20 
Ne 2.15 ¢ AEE 4.15 ree 7.40 
Re cn hood 9 95 Pe aety 4.25 rr 7.60 
RS ke 9 35 a Sa 4.35 Seer 7.80 
ESE 2.45 eee ee 4.45 oo SEE Oe 8.00 
“Add for eacn additional piece 10 cents. Example: 3 pieces 55 cu. 


ft., $1.45 plus 20 cents, $1.65. 








NEXT 


MONTH 


Chapter XVII 


of Mr. Aspinwall’s Book: 


*“*Insurance—And Fire and Accident Prevention Insurance’ 
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is thinking and doing. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


| ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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National Trade Relations Committee 
Is Attacking Industrial Wastes 


Advisory Body Assists Associations in Dealing 
with Unethical Practices 


\ 7 HEN the trade association wave swept over the field of 

American business it brought one of the most complete 
and profitable improvements in our commercial history. In 
many different fields economic wastes were greatly reduced. 
Today the trade association is the major practical unit in 
the broad realm of business. 

Recently, however, it has been suggested, by Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover among others, that the job is only 
half done. Manufacturers cooperate with each other, whole- 
salers have their associations, and retailers are working to- 
gether. Yet trade abuses and unethical practices, thriving 
on the relations between these groups, continue to clog the 
flow of trade. 

During the past year plans have been made to attack these 
wastes along the entire industrial front. A new concept of 
cooperation, involving inter-group action through represen- 
tative committees, has been rapidly developed in the work of 
the National Trade Relations Committee, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This committee 
urges distributers to cooperate with members of all groups 
within their industry and has evolved a definite plan for 
aiding a trade in bettering relations between its manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

At meetings held in New York on Oct. 21 and Chicago on 
Dec. 3 representatives of nearly fifty trade associations dis- 
cussed the formation of inter-group committees composed of 
the different classes of distributers. Members of these joint 
trade relations committees are to be actual owners or head 
executives of establishments. They are to represent their 
merchandising groups in discussing complaints and deciding 
upon the method of their settlement. 

The task of the national committee is chiefly advisory. Its 
aim is to assist each trade in developing its own machinery 
for dealing with wasteful trade abuses and unethical prac- 
tices. A tentative manual describing in detail the organiza- 
tion and functions of joint trade relations committees is in 
preparation as a guide for trade groups contemplating their 
formation. 

First presented, in preliminary form, at the December meet- 
ing, this manual is to be the initial step in the progressive 
program for 1927 which the Chamber’s committee has been 
encouraged to map out as the result of the wide interest 
shown by the various trades. 

Some of the practices which it mentions as typical of those 
to be dealt with by joint trade relations committees are un- 
just return of merchandise; failures to deliver at appointed 
time; misrepresentation of merchandise by salesmen; un- 


reasonable cancellations; disregard of shipping instructions; 
failures to confirm orders; salesmen promising things em- 
ployers cannot fulfill; selling competitors when line is stated 
to be exclusive; taking discounts not earned; and delivering 
more than was ordered. 

The natural development of the work of a Joint Trade 
Relations Committee is outlined as: 

“(1) Collection of instances of such trade abuses; 

(2) Development of codes of standard practice; 

(3) Correction of violations of approved trade practices 
through correspondence with those who are stated to have 
made the violations.” 

Plans for bettering trade relations have gone steadily for- 
ward. Joint committees have been formed in the following 
groups: Building and Construction; Burial Goods; Clothing 
(both men’s and women’s); Coal; Confectionery; Electrical; 
Food and Groceries; Hardware; Paint and Varnish; Woolen 
and Worsted. Numerous other committees will be formed 
during 1927. 

Conferences will be arranged with the different groups in 
individual trades which are ready to form joint committees. 
The activities of the national committee will not extend be- 
yond assistance in organization—the particular problems, in 
every case, will be handled by the joint committees within the 
respective trades. These representative bodies, dealing not 
with one class of business men but with the trade as a whole, 
will doubtless do much towards stripping the merchandising 
channel of the wastes: which Secretary Hoover wishes to 
eliminate. 

Joint trade relations committees are not intended to sup- 
plant the excellent codes of ethics and arbitration methods 
which have been adopted in some trades to combat trade 
abuses and unethical practices. They are not planned as a 
substitute for arbitration, which is obviously the only practical 
method of dealing with technical disputes which arise in cer- 
tain trades, but as a means of eliminating unapproved prac- 
tices which need not lead to arbitration. 

Eventually, also, they will be powerful factors in establish- 
ing unity of production and distribution. A complete func- 
tioning of the committees, ensuring cooperation between 
manufacturing and distribution within the trades, will reduce 
such wastes as the manufacture and distribution of too many 
varieties, lack of even flow of orders, lack of standardization 
in size measurements, overproduction, unsound credit expan- 
sion, indefinite contracts and uncertain terminology. 

The national program of the Chamber’s committee is based 
not only upon the knowledge that trade abuses and unethical 
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business practices eat into individual profits but also upon the 
firm belief that everything which subtracts unprofitable non- 
essentials from the distributive process ultimately benefits the 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 
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wear; Charles K. Foster, executive vice-president, American 
Radiator Co.; Royal W. France, president, Salt’s Textile Co.; 
William Goldman, president, Cohen, Goldman & Co., men’s 


consumer as much as those who have performed the merchan- clothing; Edward L. Greene, managing director, National 
Better Business Bureau; Lew Hahn, managing director, 


dising functions. 


A. Lincoln Filene, treasurer and general manager of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, is chairman of the committee. 
The members are F. D. Bristley, vice-president, Royal Baking 
Powder Co.; Lewis H. Bronson, Bronson & Townsend Co., 
wholesale hardware; Meyer Bloomfield; F. B. Caswell, vice- 
president, Champion Spark Plug Co.; L. K. Comstock, presi- 
dent, L. K. Comstock & Co., electrical contractor-dealers; 
Maxwell Copelof, President, Copelof, Stillman & Co., women’s 


Massachusetts 
\ AORE than twenty-five members of 
i¥s the Massachusetts Warehouse- 


men’s Association were seated around 
the large round table in the Exchange 
Club, Boston, when Samuel G. Spear, 
Boston, convened the association’s De- 
cember meeting and luncheon. Attend- 
ing as a guest was Ralph C. Stokell, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the cold 
storage division of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

The warehousing survey in New York 
city was discussed and as a result Olin 
M. Jacobs, secretary, was instructed to 
assemble information as to the details 
of the survey as well as any similar 
survey now under way or contemplated 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The meeting was thrown open to a 
general discussion of the United States 
Warehouse Act. Among the _ points 
brought out were the following: 


Warehouse Act Discussed 


The question of the constitutionality 
of the Act; the legality under the Act 
through the extension to include canned 
goods; the broad authority granted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture; the prob- 
able confusion between the public ware- 
house receipt forms recently approved 
by the Department of Commerce and 
those issued under the Federal Ware- 
house Act; the advisability, on general 
grounds, of the extension of Federal 
functions; the possibility that this ex- 
tension—as far as interstate commerce 
is concerned—might lead to regulation; 
that on the basis of avoiding discrimi- 
nation, rates may be controlled; that 
on the basis of public convenience and 
necessity, licensing may be restricted; 
and the conflicting interests of cooper- 
atives and brokers in storage of certain 
commodities. 

It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that the question of the legality 
of the Federal Warehouse Act was not 
the problem of the public warehouse- 
man. It was suggested by some of those 
present that, rather than have the ware- 
housemen oppose the Act generally, bet- 
ter results would follow if attempts were 
made to modify or eliminate unfavorable 
details with a view to reconciling any 
conflicting factors in the policies of the 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The association took no action, 
however. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a 
nominating committee of three to bring 
in a list of officers to be voted for at the 


annual meeting, which, on account of the 
Kansas City convention of the A. W. A., 
was set for Jan. 27. 

Francis E. Buckley, Dorchester, was 
appointed to represent New England 
territory on the inter-City removals bu- 
reau, eastern division, of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

The recommendation of the executive 
committee that an amendment to the by- 
laws be submitted providing for hono- 
rary membership in the association, was 
announced. Action on this was deferred. 


Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation at its annual meeting, held in 
Milwaukee, elected officers for 1927 as 
follows: 

President, John Grooms, Jr., president 
Merchants’ Storage & Transfer Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Vice-presidents, R. M. Leicht, secre- 
tary Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., 
Green Bay; W. A. Moore, president 
Boulevard Fireproof Storage, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, and Robert M. Jenkins, presi- 
dent Union Transfer & Storage Co., 
Madison. 

Secretary, Joseph J. Gross, secretary 
Hansen Storage Co., Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, David Nelson, president 
David Nelson & Son Fireproof Storage, 
Kenosha. 


Jacksonville 


NOTHER local trade organization en- 
ters warehousing’s ranks—the Jack- 
sonville Warehousemen’s_ Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Both merchandise and 
household goods storage companies are 
identified with it as members—Commo- 
dore’s Point Terminal Co., Delcher 
Brothers Storage Co., Inc., Dixie Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Laney & Delcher Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Peninsular Warehouse Co., 
Service Warehouse Co., Union Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Vann Warehouse Co., 
and Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. Monthly 
meetings are held. 

The president is Henry Wiesenfeld, 
owner of the company which bears his 
name. 

The vice-president is A. R. O’Dell. 

The secretary is E. E. Kidd, with the 
Wiesenfeld company. 

Four of the member firms are identi- 
fied with the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, two with the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
several with. the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


National Retail Dry Goods Association; John G. Lonsdale, 
president, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; John W. 
Morey, president, Morey Mercantile Co.; wholesale groceries; 
Charles L. Sanger, Sanger Bros. department store; Charles 
M. Thompson, dean, The College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois, and A. Wineburgh, 
president, Carbona Products Co. 


B. G. Miller Re-elected 


The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation held its annual election of officers 
prior to its customary Christmas frolic at 
the Elks Club in Philadelphia and re- 
elected as president Buell G. Miller, pres- 
ident of the Miller North Broad Storage 
Co., Philadelphia. J. Wallace Fager, of 
the same company was again chosen 
executive secretary. John J. Tomlinson, 
manager of the Miller firm, was elected 
to the directors as the storage group’s 
representative and C. W. Groff as the 
hauling group’s representative. 





Membership Notes 


The Oakland Warehouse Terminals Co., 
Oakland, Cal., H. F. Hiller, president, 
and the Union Transfer Co., Paris, Tenn., 
H. B. Green, proprietor, have joined the 
merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. The 
Greensboro Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has resigned. 

The Security Storage & Transfer Co., 
Portland, Ore., is no longer a member of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. The C. A. Ables Transfer, 
Riverside, Cal., has again become a mem- 
ber of the National. 

The Mussell Transfer Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., is no longer a member of 
the Missouri Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Canadian Questionnaire 


A questionnaire has been mailed by 
E. A. Quigley, Vancouver, B. C., secre- 
tary of the Canadian Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association, to 500 cartage and 
storage firms in Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States with regard to 
rates and practices in the cartage, mer- 
chandise storage and household goods 
storage branches of the industry. 





Montgomery Ward & Co. to Operate 
Its Own Warehouses 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, is 
inaugurating a new method of distrib- 
uting its mail order heavy merchandise 
items which is expected to save millions 
of dollars in freight rates and add sub- 
stantially to the company’s volume of 
business. The company plans to estab- 
lish a chain of warehouses at central 
points in all sections of the country, 
eighteen such buildings already having 
been leased. 
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Life of D. J. Perky Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 30) 


only one real warehouse, not fireproof, 
with the Perky’s doing its hauling. Now 
business was slipping to the fireproof 
warehouse owners. 

The answer? Build a fireproof ware- 
house. Which the Perky brothers did, at 
Twenty-fifth and Prospect. They put 
up another, in 1922, on Independence 
Avenue. In 1926 they erected a third— 
in another section of the city, to reduce 
the haul from a growing district and to 
attract their share of patronage. 

An important phase of the Perky ser- 
vice is the handling of pianos. D. J. 
sits, now, in a downtown office, where he 
is handy for calls from music houses 
which like to have his personal attention 
to certain packing and moving problems. 

D. J. has been a strong organization 
man, right through. Now he is en- 
couraging his younger son, Jefferson E., 
to take part in association. activities. 
“Young Jeff” has been through the mill. 
As a kid he helped clean the stables after 
school, and washed wagons, and helped in 
the morning's before school, and summers 
he worked in the office, learning details, 
and now he is general manager of the 
business. An elder son, J. Frank, man- 
ages one of the warehouses. George E. 
Leinweber, son-in-law of D. J., sold his 
lumber business and adopted warehous- 
ing when the first fireproof Perky plant 
was erected, and now he is secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Albion makes 
his headquarters at the south warehouse, 
whence he is called constantly by people 
who insist on his personal attention to 
their business. 

Two brothers, together for forty-three 
years! And they have their first word 
of disagreement yet to speak! 

—B. S. Brown. 


Bonded Warehouse for Cleveland 


The Government has approved plans 
and the Sam W. Emerson Co. has been 
awarded the contract for a new $300,000 
bonded warehouse to be erected at 1212 
to 1250 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland. 
Work will be begun as soon as weather 
permits. 

The building will be four stories high, 
with elevators 220 feet wide and 125 feet 
deep. The structure will have three 
frontages. Construction will be of rein- 
forced concrete with brick exterior. 

The site was leased from the Union 
Trust Co., as trustee, for $19,800 annual 
rental. The lease was taken by the 
Cleveland Bonded Warehouse Co., a 
$300,000 corporation of which Frank E. 
Wright, formerly of the Cleveland Ice 
Machine Co., is president. 

Cleveland is perhaps the only large in- 
terior city not having a bonded ware- 
house. As a result, some of the goods 
of importers have been stored in the 
Cleveland post office building, but most 
of such merchandise has been kept in 
warehouses in other cities. According 
to Federal regulations, when the new 
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warehouse is completed, importers may 
no longer use space in the post office. 

The new building will provide for dry 
goods and will afford facilities also for 
furs and other merchandise requiring 
cold storage. It will keep in Cleveland 
large sums which have previously .gone 
to other cities in storage fees. 


Committee Announced Which 
Will Study N. Y. Warehousing 


In pursuance of the plan inaugurated 
to elevate the standards of merchandise 
and cold storage warehousing practice 
in the Port of New York, as sponsored 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York and as outlined in detail in the 
January issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, the personnel of the committee 
has been announced which will operate 
as representatives of the three allied 
groups which will cooperate—the ware- 
housemen, the bankers, and the mer- 
chants and storers. 

Representing warehousing on_ the 
committee are three men who are mem- 
bers of the Warehousemen’s Association 
of the Port of New York—H. E. S. Wil- 
son, president of Campbell Stores (Ho- 
boken, N. J.); A. C. Pouch, vice-presi- 
dent of Pouch Terminal, Inc., and vice- 
president of the American Dock Co., and 
D. L. Tilly, vice-president of the New 
York Dock Co. 


“Independents” Represented 


The other three storage executives, 
representing the “independents,” are 
E. H. Maxwell, vice-president of the In- 
dependent Warehouses, Inc.; Edwin 
Morton, treasurer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Stores, Inc., and Frederick W. 
Seusing, vice-president of Bowne-Mor- 
ton’s Stores, Inc. (Brooklyn). 

The banking fraternity’s representa- 
tives are Fred J. Leary, vice-president 
of the Central Union Trust Co.; J. L. 
O’Neill, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., and Herman J. Cook, vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Co. 

Representing the merchants’ and 
storers are Gustave Porges, vice-presi- 
dent of the Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., im- 
porters; C. A. Hitchcock, of Morimura 
Bros., Japanese goods, and Henry H. 
Lickel, of William Iselin & Co., dry 
goods. 


Chattel Mortgage Ruling 
N Carnes et al v. Manning et al, 248 
- Pa. 137, the Supreme Court held that 
a chattel mortgage, recorded after the 
time at which a lien became secretly 
effective, was prior to the lien, even 
though the lien was to guarantee ad- 
vances made by the keeper of the prop- 
erty. Such a decision makes impressive 
the importance of warehousemen closely 
adhering to the State statutes relative 
to chattel mortgages and liens. 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 


Career of Frederic Aaron 
(Concluded from page 31) 


of Philadelphia. He is married and has 
one son soon to enter manhood. 

Alluding again to 13, here is sum- 
marized how that number has “figured” 
in Mr. Aaron’s life: 

At the age of 13, left school. May 13, 
1923, turning point in his career. June 
13, 1913, took over present business at 
13 minutes after one, the 13th hour. On 
Jan. 13, signed contract for first unit of 
present warehouse group. On March 13, 
broke ground. Banks at the Colonial 
Trust (13 letters), which is at 13th 
Street and whose president, Wm. Fulton 
Kurtz, has 13 letters in his name. J. 
Ross Burhouse, a bank treasurer from 
whom he once borrowed money to finance 
his business, also has 13 letters in his 
name. “Frederic Aaron” contains 13 let- 
ters. Wynnewood Road, on which he lives 
in Overbrook, has 13 letters. There are 13 
letters in “Storage—Moving,” the busi- 
ness in which he is primarily engaged. 
Also 13 letters in ““Used Furniture,” his 
side-line. He standardizes on the trucks 
of General Motors, another 13-letter 
combination. Last June, on the 13th, he 
celebrated the 13th anniversary of his 
business, with 13 persons playing games 
in which 13 is the key-number. 

And ask Mr. Aaron’s companions on 
warehouse convention trips what the 
Philadelphian does: He invariably tries 
to engage berth 13 on the sleeper. 

—K. H. Lansing. 


Atlanta—a Million—Advertising 


One million dollars has been raised by 
Atlanta, Ga., for advertising purposes. 
The citizens decided about a year ago 
that if the facts about Atlanta and sur- 
rounding territory could effectively be 
made known to American business in- 
terests they would consider it desirable 
to establish branch offices and factories 
there. 

A fund of $250,000 was subscribed and 
an advertising campaign was begun in 
various publications, including Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, reaching execu- 
tives in many industries. 

During the first ten months of 1926, 
it is announced on behalf of the sponsors 
of the plan, 136 companies went to At- 
lanta. They increased the payroll by 
more than $7,000,000. It was estimated 
that the total new companies by the close 
of the year was about 160. 

The eariy success of the idea encour- 
aged the backers to renewed effort, with 
the result that $1,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed, to be expended over a _ three- 
year period. 


Motor Freight Permit 


The City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., has been authorized 
by the California State Railroad Com- 
mission to operate a motor freight ser- 
vice between Long Beach and Sea! 
Beach, Sunset Beach, Huntington Beach, 
Talbert, Westminister and other towns. 
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Would Amend Law to Assure 
Refunds for Losses in Bond 


(Washington Correspondence ) 


MENDMENT of Section 563 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, so as to provide 
for abatement or refunds in duties on 
imported goods to bonded warehouse- 
men upon satisfactory proof of loss or 
damage, is proposed in a bill just intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman O’Connor of Louisiana. 
The measure has been referred to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
where it is now under consideration. 

Under the terms of the O’Connor bill, 
the amended section would read: 

“Sec. 563. Allowance for Loss—Aban- 
donment.—In no case shall there be any 
abatement or allowance made in the 
duties for any injury, deterioration, loss 
or damage sustained by any merchandise 
while remaining in a bonded warehouse: 


“Provided, that upon the production 
of satisfactory proof to the Board of 
General Appraisers of actual injury or 
destruction, in whole or in part, of any 
merchandise, by accidental fire or other 
casualty, while in bonded warehouse, or 
in the Appraiser’s stores undergoing 
appraisal, or while in transportation un- 
der bond from one port to another, or 
while in the custody of the officers of 
the Customs, although not in bond, or 
while within the limits of any port of 
entry, and before the same has been 
landed from the importing vessel or 
vehicle, such Board is hereby authorized 
to order an abatement or refund, as the 
case may be, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to pay, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the amount of duties 
paid. Notice in writing shall be filed 
with the Collector of the district in 
which such actual injury or destruction 
was sustained or occurred, and the Col- 
lector shall transmit such notice, to- 
gether with all papers and documents, 
to the Board for due assignment and 
determination, and such determination 
shall be final and conclusive upon all 
persons interested therein except in 
cases where an appeal may be filed by 
either party in the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals within the time and 
in the manner provided by law: 


“Provided, further, that where the Col- 
lector shall ascertain from the exam- 
ination of such notice and by a tentative 
liquidation of the entry covering the 
merchandise that the amount of duty 
to be abated or refunded will be less than 
$25, he need not forward said notice 
to the Board of General Appraisers, but 
shall instead, if he be satisfied from the 
evidence produced to him that said in- 
jury or destruction has actually oc- 
curred, liquidate, or reliquidate within 
one year from the date of liquidation, 
said entry, with due allowance of duty 
for such injury or destruction; 

“And provided, further, that the con- 
signee may, with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at any time 
prior to three years from the date of 
original importation abandon to the 
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Government any merchandise in bonded 
warehouse and be relieved of the pay- 
ment of duties thereon: Provided, that 
the portion so abandoned shall not be 
less than an entire package and shall 
be abandoned in the original package 
without having been repacked while in 


bonded warehouse.’’ 
—G. H. M. 





B. & M. Starts Container Service 


Coordination of motor truck and 
freight train service, by the introduction 
of steel freight containers which are in- 
terchangeable between truck and train, 
has been inaugurated by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad between Boston, Wor- 
cester and Springfield. 

A shop-door to store-door pickup and 
delivery system, through which an over- 
night service will be given each of the 
three cities, is being conducted by the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. and 
may be extended to several other cities 
on the Boston & Maine lines. 

The 5-ton steel containers are like 
portable freight houses. They may be 
loaded inside the shipper’s factory in 
Boston, locked securely, transferred by 
truck any time before 6.30 p.m. to spe- 
cially equipped cars on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, and placed for delivery 
at warehouse, shop or other place of 
business, at Worcester or Springfield, 
before opening next morning. 

Use of containers makes it possible 
to carry certain classes of freight which 
under the usual conditions of rail ship- 
ment would need to be protected by 
crates. The container obviates unneces- 
sary handling, a burdensome feature of 
short haul less-than-carload freight 
movements; reduces damages due to 
rough handling; avoids loss by theft by 
locking shipments in the containers all 
the way from shipper to consignee; saves 
trucking and demurrage by prompt and 
simplified movement, and effects further 
improvements and economies by reason 
of the fact that the containers can be 
loaded and unloaded in a fraction of 
the time required for filling a box car 
by hand trucking. 


— 


Tractors and Trailers Installed 


The Frank Shellhouse Fireproof Ware- 
house Co., Indianapolis, is inaugurating 
the use of a tractor and trailer system. 
Ford 1-ton truck chassis will be em- 
ployed as tractors in conjunction with 
two Fruehauf 2% to 3-ton capacity trail- 
ers with metal-inclosed bodies. 

Tractor and trailer are run onto the 
freight elevator in the warehouse, are 
disconnected, and the trailer and con- 
tents are lifted to any desired floor. 





Would License Bay State Movers 


A bill has been filed with the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature providing for 
licensing all persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of moving household furniture. Fur- 
niture movers and others interested will 
be given opportunity to present their 
views at hearings. ) 
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Business America Looking 
Toward a Prosperous 1927 


(Concluded from page 24) 


“The carriers, naturally, take much of 
the credit for helping to reduce the old 
unprofitable inventories of idle goods, 
thus releasing millions of dollars for- 
merly tied up in reserve stocks. That 
their improved service was and is a fac- 
tor cannot be disputed, but the manu- 
facturer who adapted his methods to the 
hand-to-mouth buying situation, while at 
the same time increasing his total vol- 
ume, probably had much to do not only 
with decreased inventories but with aid- 
ing rail prosperity. 

“Nor should the public warehouse be 
left out of the picture which reveals 
the results of proper cooperation between 
railroad and shopper. 

“In many cases the vision and know- 
how of the public warehouse of today has 
been overlooked. Generally speaking, 
the public warehouse has what the 
shipper needs, only he doesn’t know it. 
When he does realize that his key post- 
tion and what he has or can provide, 
then things will begin to happen. The 
shipper is often poorly posted on the 
advantages of modern warehousing and 
is still thinking of the public warehouse 
executive as a graduate truck driver. 

“The wide-awake shipper realizes that 
he will find in the right public warehouse 
these unusual distribution aids: 

“1. Modern warehouse storage. 

“2. An agent, forwarder, banker, job- 
ber, truckman, all in one. 

“3. An auxiliary branch or agency. 

“4. A place to pivot spot stock— 
either for local or pool car distribution, 
or both. 

“So rapid is the pace of modern busi- 
ness that the shipper hardly recognizes 
that public warehouse of today from 
what it used to be ten years ago. 

“Physcial distribution involves much 
more than purely traffic problems, rates 
—carlots against L. C. L.—rail and 
water differentials, the scramble for a 
share in that national, spendable wage 
which in some cases is already mortgaged 
for the next eighteen months, forcing 
shippers to get down to the very roots 
of better distribution. Never before has 
the traffic manager of vision and initia- 
tive had such an opportunity to make his 
mark in tangible economics. 

“The traffic manager is largely re- 
sponsible that Chicago merchants re- 
ceive their goods by fast freight from 
New York in three days; that Denver 
receives third-morning delivery from 
Chicago, and that California merchan- 
dise now reaches eastern coast cities in 
fourteen days. 

“It is certain that the traffic manager 
of the future will have more authority; 
he will be more concerned with good 
warehouse contracts than with tariffs; 
more interested in market outlets than 
in the standardization of containers; 
more keen about increasing the net on 
spot stock than about the exact routing 
of the shipment. He will rack his brain 
for an idea that means more net profit 
to his firm.” 





Dis 
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Additional Fund Is Asked 
to Administer U. S. Act 


(Washington Correspondence ) 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has transmitted to 

Congress a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for administration of the 
United States Warehouse Act, which is 
declared necessary to carry on these 
activities prior to the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

The President asked appropriation of 
$6,250 for this purpose, to be made avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture 
before June 30, 1927. His communica- 
tion was referred to the committee on 
appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is probable that the 
amount asked will be included in a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill presented to 
the House by that committee during the 
current session of Congress, as set forth 
in the January issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

The executive communication included 
an explanation of the estimate by Gen. 
H. M. Lord, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

“The object of this estimate,’ Gen. 
Lord said, “is to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to meet the increased 
demands which have been made on the 
department of Agriculture for additional 
work in connection with the administra- 
tion of the United States Warehouse 
Act of 1916, as amended by the acts of 
1919 and 1923. Since 1923 the pro- 
visions of the Act have been extended 
to the warehousing of peanuts, broom- 
corn, beans, potatoes, syrup, dried fruit, 
canned fruit and cottonseed. In addi- 
tion to the work this extension has made, 
there has been a very marked increase 
in the quantity of cotton, grain, wool 
and tobacco stored in warehouses previ- 
ously licensed. 

“In order to meet this increased de- 
mand, the budget for the fiscal year 
1926 carried an increase of $14,940, and 
this supplemental estimate of $6,250 is 
to enable the Department to meet the 
situation during the remainder of the 
present fiscal year. In submitting the 
supplemental estimate for the adminis- 
tration of the United States Warehouse 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture states: 

““*This request for increase grows out 
of the demands which have been made 
upon us for assistance in various agri- 
cultural production areas. In the past 
year there has been a material increase 
in the licensed grain storage capacity 
under the Warehouse Act; as well as a 
substantial increase in the licensed woo! 
storage capacity. In fact, more wool is 
entering licensed warehouses than at any 
time since the Act was passed. This 
wool is practically all in the hands of 
cooperative growers’ associations. In 
our licensed wool warehouses we can now 
store about one-sixth of the entire wool 
clip of the country. 

“ “In addition to the demands made by 
these two commodities, the large cotton 
crop this year is resulting in increased 
demand for Federally licensed warehouse 
facilities. Two of the intermediate 
credit corporations, which have been or- 
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ganized at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, have indicated that 
cotton on which they will loan should be 
stored in Federally licensed warehouses. 
To meet this demand it is necessary to 
add to our force. In addition, the large 
cotton crop is resulting in congestion 
in the warehouses, which naturally slows 
up the work of the force, so that if we 
are to maintain our standards, which 
is absolutely essential if the good name 
of the Federal warehouse receipt is to be 
maintained, we must have additional 
men to keep up the inspection service. 

“ “Cottonseed is generally regarded as 
a cash crop to the cotton grower, but 
with the big crop and the more or less 
strained position of various cotton oil- 
mill interests which buy the raw cot- 
tonseed, the market for the raw seed 
was fast becoming demoralized. To help 
stabilize this market the Department at 
the insistence of bankers in the cotton- 
producing territory and the cottonseed 
men placed cottonseed on the eligible list 
for sturage under the Warehouse Act. 
It was necessary to do this because the 
local banks were restricted in their 
ability to finance the cottonseed interests 
unless they could pass their paper on to 
the Federal Reserve banks for redis- 
count. The cottonseed industry pre- 
sented the request to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and it agreed that, if this 
Department should regulate the storage 
of cottonseed under the Warehouse Act, 
such cottonseed paper would be accept- 
able for rediscount when supported by 
Federally licensed warehouse receipts. 
To give proper care to this work requires 
additional help.’ ” 

—G. H. M. 


Radio Offers Opportunity 
for Warehouse Advertising 


(Concluded from page 35) 


than “This program is sponsored (or 
given) through the courtesy of the ..... 
Warehouse Company.” There is an in- 
clination to be polite tc one’s host and 
therefore hear him out. 

It is a question whether radio adver- 
tising can stand alone. Best results are 
obtained by tying it up with newspaper 
publicity, even if it is merely the news- 
paper announcement of your radio pro- 
grams. 


Firestone’s Truck Improved 


(Washington Correspondence) 


An improvement on a warehouse truck 
has just been patented by Vance S. Fire- 
stone of Freeport, Ill., it is learned at 
the United States Patent Office. 

Mr. Firestone’s truck includes a frame 
which extends into a handle portion, and 
an auxiliary means for raising and lower- 
ing the platform mounted on the frame 
to facilitate loading and movement of 
goods. 

The inventor has assigned the patent 
rights in his invention to the Arcade 
Manufacturing Co., Freeport, Ill. He 
made application for the patent on Dee. 
21, 1925. —G. H. M. 


ol 


Builds Business on Basis 
of Volunteered Information 


(Concluded from page 29) 


The location, directly on the main 
business street of the city, with the rail- 
roads girdling the site, gives it a loca! 
advantage that more than compensates 
for the high ground rents at this point, 
and this advantage the company is not 
slow to realize. 

In the absence of Mr. Brooks, his 
stenographer, Peggy Dee, was found on 
a recent rainy day getting out a circular 
letter for the consumption of local pros- 
pects, the main item being: 

“When It Rains 
Don't Forget 
That We Are Located 
On the Pavement 
And 
Only Two Blocks from 
The Highest Building in Phoenix.”’ 

In view of the fact that it was the 
first sign of rain for six months and that 
most of the warehouses of the city are, 
as it happens, located at a point beyond 
the limits of the pavement, it shows how 
keen the firm is in every department to 
take every advantage to put their high 
grade service before the public. As Mr. 
Brooks says: 

“We can’t expect to keep Peggy from 
getting married, but we’re going to try 
to get her to marry inside the firm.” 

Ten years of this kind of planning, 
together with the capacity for hard 
work, which in this case amounts to a 
positive genius for detail, is going to 
make the Central Warehouse Co. a big 
factor in the development of Phoenix as 
a distributing center. 





President for Barge Line 


Increasing by $2,000,000 the stock of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, a 
Government agency operating barges on 
the lower Mississippi River, so as to 
place similar barges on the upper part 
of the river, has the approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as a means of lowering 
freight rates and aiding the farmers. 

Secretary of War Davis, it was stated 
orally at the White House, is now work- 
ing on a plan to secure the payment of 
the remaining stock in the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, which will enable the 
operation of these boats. 

The Department of War previously 
announced that Secretary Davis had sent 
to the director of the budget a supple- 
mental estimate of $2,000,000. 

The boats referred to are a fleet of 
barges, formerly operated by E. F 
Goltra, which recently reverted to the 
United States by a decision of the 
Supreme Court. 


Long Distance Moving Company 


The Mayflower Transit Co., recently 
incorporated in Indiana for $100,000, 
plans to carry on long distance moving 
by motor truck throughout the United 
States, with branch offices in all of the 
principal cities in the country. Conrad 
M. Gentry is president and general man- 
ager, E. M. Carter is vice-president, Don 
F. Kenworthy is treasurer and assistant 
manager, and R. B. Huffard is secretary. 
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Port Warehousemen Guests 
of N. Y. Local Association 


tee public storage executives of the 
metropolis who are not members of 
the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of New York were guests of that 
organization at a dinner given at the 
Army and Navy Club of America on the 
night of Dec. 21. The banquet, held in 
conjunction with the _  association’s 
monthly meeting and attended by about 
eighty men, preceded speeches made by 
representatives of the two groups— 
merchants and _  bankers—which are 
working with the port warehousemen in 
a cooperative effort to elevate the public 
storage industry’s standards, as outlined 
in the January issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

Other talks were made, and the gath- 
ering was concluded by a plea from W. 
Clive Crosby, one of the association’s 
past presidents, to the non-members 
present to join and give their aid in the 
cooperative movement to effect improve- 
ments, fight against Federal and munici- 
pal competition in warehousing, and 
combat inimical legislation and city 
regulations. 


Industry Self-Revealed 


Walter F. Firth, the president, told 
the members and guests that the in- 
dustry locally had been revealed to itself 
in recent months as the result of the 
warehousing survey carried on by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Pointing out that the port body should 
be in a position to exercise a powerful 
influence in warehousing’s behalf, be- 
cause of its own magnitude as disclosed 
by the survey, Mr. Firth invited the co- 
operation of the “independents” present. 

John W. Lieb, a New York Edison Co. 
vice-president, who is chairman of the 
Merchants’ Association’s industrial com- 
mittee, which sponsored the warehouse 
survey, declared that warehousing, filling 
as it did an economic need, had as one 
of its major functions the regulating 
and steadying of business. Alluding to 
the survey, Mr. Lieb explained that the 
Merchants’ Association felt it a duty to 
interest itself actively in all phases of 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Harris S. Colburn, first vice-president 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, discussed the waterfront 
and its relation to warehouses, with ref- 
erence to site selection, tides, currents, 
ice, soil, ete. Alluding to governmental 
competition, he expressed a hope that 
this problem was approaching solution. 

G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Co., urged fuller mutual 
understanding between banking and 
warehousing. He believed that many 
New York bankers did not comprehend 
the subject of merchandise loans. It 
was one of the scientific trends of the 
time, he declared, for business interests 
to bring about realization of facts, and 
he told the warehousemen that they were 
not relieved from their responsibilities 
in relations with bankers any more than 
bankers were in relations with ware- 
housemen. 
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Clarence H. Fay, of the law firm of 
Pellet, Fay & Rubin, which has been 
retained by the port association in ne- 
gotiations designed to end Government 
red tape surrounding appraisers’ over- 
flow storage consigned to warehouses, 
outlined this situation in detail and 
stated that the equity was on warehous- 
ing’s side. 

The condition is, as outlined by Mr. 
Fay, that when the overflow of imported 
goods goes into public warehouses when 
not called for by the owners within a 
stipulated period after the duty has been 
paid, the warehouseman’s charges are 
considered last following the sale of the 
goods. Sometimes, he pointed out, the 
warehouseman did not realize more than 
35 or 40 per cent of his storage and 
cartage charges. 

The warehousemen should, Mr. Fay 
declared, be reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment for losses sutsained in the past, 
and meanwhile the present situation 
should be corrected so as to forestall fur- 
ther such losses and so that the ware- 
housemen’s charges should be paid first, 
following sales of goods not called for by 
owners. 

“We expect we’re going to accomplish 
something,” the attorney concluded. 
“We want the warehousemen of the en- 
tire country to get together and back 
us up on it. It is a problem which 
affects warehousemen at ports all over 
the United States.” 

Mr. Crosby in his talk deviated from 
his membership plea to comment that 
several warehousemen had __ suffered 
losses as high as $25,000 or $30,000 in 
the situation outlined by Mr. Fay. He 
cited these negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment as one illustration of the kind 
of work which the port association was 
undertaking that was of benefit to the 
industry generally. 

Prior to the speeches the association 
held a brief business meeting, committee 
reports being presented. 


—_—_ ___. 


Dixon Dies as Firm Opens 
New Plant in Provo, Utah 


| E ROY DIXON, President and one 
4 of the incorporators of the Provo 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Provo, Utah, 
died at his home there on Dec. 28, aged 
45 years. He had headed the firm since 
it was organized in 1905. Blood poison- 
ing, pneumonia and a weakened heart 
contributed to his passing. 

Late in December the Provo company 
had opened its new cold storage ware- 
house—a $200,000 building with a ca- 
pacity of seventy-five cars of produce 
and with an ice-producing capacity of 
forty tons a day. Business men of Utah 
County attended a luncheon at the com- 
pany’s invitation. 

Mr. Dixon was prominent throughout 
Utah. A member of the State Senate 
and a former mayor of Provo, he was 
active in religious, social, civic, indus- 
trial and legislative activities. At the 


time of his death he was preparing a 
bill for submission to the State Legis- 
lature. He was born in Salt Lake City. 
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$750,000 Storage Terminal 
Is Planned in Chattanooga 


Pepe tqeenggane. TENN., is to have 
Aa big new merchandise and cold 
storage plant, to be erected by a cor- 
poration to be known as the Chatta- 
nooga Terminal Warehouse Co. and to 
cost approximately $750,000. 

The cold storage structure will go up 
on property with a frontage of 291 feet 
on Central Avenue and a depth of 200 
feet, with Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Streets as two of the boundaries. The 
site for the merchandise unit is 569 by 
200 feet, facing Central Avenue between 
Seventeenth Street and belt line tracks. 

The merchandise warehouse will be 
142 feet wide, 340 feet long and two 
stories high, with provision for an addi- 
tional structure when business may war- 
rant. Beam and reenforced concrete 
construction will be used. Three electric 
elevators will be installed within fire- 
proof walls and having fireproof doors. 
A railroad track, with adjoining plat- 
forms, will run through the center bay 
of the building, which will be equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system. 

The cold storage plant will be 120 by 
100 feet, four stories high, with each 
floor divided into four sections to per- 
mit of storage diversification. Railroad 
tracks will pass the rear. 

Cotton, automobiles and canned goods 
will be stored largely, together with 
perishable foods. 

Prominent business men of Chatta- 
nooga are behind the project, upon 
which the local Chamber of Commerce 
has been at work for some months. 





Esch Now I. C. C. Chairman 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces that Commissioner John J. 
Esch has been unanimously elected 
chairman of the Commission for 1927, 
pursuant to the policy adopted Jan. 13, 
1911, that the term of office of the chair- 
man of the Commission shall be filled 
from year to year in the order of seni- 
ority of service. Mr. Esch was appointed 
as a member of the Commission by 
President Harding in 1921, for a term 
expiring on Dec. 31, 1927. 

He succeeds, as chairman, Joseph B. 
Eastman, who has held the office during 
the past year. 

It is Commissioner Esch who presided 
at most of the recent hearings in the 
Commission’s inquiry into _ interstate 
motor vehicle commerce. 





S. T. McLaughlin Dies 


Samuel T. McLaughlin, general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
in Cincinnati, and one of the most wide- 
ly known railroad men in the Middle 
West, died of pneumonia in a Cincinnati 
hospital on Dec. 29, aged 76 years. 





Fred K. Crosby, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
lines, died in Chicago on Dec. 30. He 
was 45 years old. 
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Mid-West Truck Owners Seek 
Uniform State Legislation 


TS motor truck associations of a 
number of the central States, in- 
cluding Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Minnesota, have organized a Mid-West 
Conference of Motor Truck Associations 
which will cooperate with the Mid-West 
Conference of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, comprising State officials, in an 
effort to establish “equitable, construc- 
tive reciprocal relations in the inter-use 
of State highways.” 

Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, who is sec- 
retary of the Motor Truck Association 
of Indiana, Inc., one of the participating 
organizations, has been made secretary 
also of the allied organization of the 
State truck associations, and the Indiana 
truck owners anticipate that the 1927 
Indiana General Assembly will enact 
legislation along lines outlined by the 
Mid-West Conference of Motor Truck 
Associations. 

The truck association Conference body 
has submitted to the Mid-West Confer- 
ence of Motor Vehicle Administrators a 


proposal “as the basis upon which a 
uniform system of reciprocal relations 


applicable to all vehicles could be easily 
established,” through enactment of a 
uniform law by the several State legis- 
latures. This proposal reads: 


The Recommendations 


“First: The amendment of the vehicle 
license tax law so that it will provide 
only for vehicle registration, certificate 
of title, and police service, and shall not 
be used as a means of raising funds for 
road construction or maintenance be- 
cause: 

(a) “The vehicle license tax is not a 
measure of road miles used, nor is it a 
measure of vehicle destructibility to 
highways, and because of these facts 
should not be used as a basis upon which 
to fix fees for road use. The vehicle 
license is unfair in its application, ex- 
pensive and cumbersome in its method, 
and undemocratic in principle. 

(b) “It provides that motor trugks 
which use city streets exclusively (which 
class constitute from 50 to 60 per cent 
of all trucks in the Mid-Western States) 
shall pay to the highway fund as a li- 
cense tax the same amount of money as 
the motor trucks which use State high- 
ways almost exclusively. 

(c) “It provides that motor trucks 
which operate seasonably, many classes 
operating less than 50 per cent of the 
full year, shall pay to the State highway 
fund the same license tax as those which 
operate for the full year. 

(d) “The collection of the vehicle li- 
cense tax by the registration and police 
departments contributes materially to 
the inefficiency of those departments in 
the performance of their intended and 
more important functions. 

(e) “The vehicle license tax requires 
that registrations shall be made an- 
nually, which requirement should be sub- 
stituted for registration covering the 
entire period of vehicle ownership. 
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“Second: Because it costs no more to 
issure registration plates, certificate of 
title and to police a five-ton truck than 
it does for the same service on a light 
passenger car, we propose a flat regis- 
tration fee for all classes of vehicles 
sufficient to provide the cost of adminis- 
tering the registration, certificate of 
title and police departments. 

“Third: Because the gasoline tax is 
the most equitable method to measure 
road miles used and vehicle destructi- 
bility to roads for all types of vehicles, 
and because the gasoline tax is the most 
economical in cost of collection, and most 
acceptable to the tax payers, we pro- 
pose a gasoline tax sufficient to meet the 
desires of the various States in their 
road-building campaigns, and _ recom- 
mend farther that this gasoline tax be 
made as nearly uniform throughout the 
Middle West as possible.” 

To the Conference of vehicle adminis- 
trators the truck association Conference 
has pointed out that “the absence of full 
reciprocal recognition to motor truck 
operation is a barrier to agriculture, in- 
dustry and transportation.” 


$200,000 Project in Boston 


One of the biggest construction jobs 
now under way in Boston is that of the 
warehouses and other buildings for the 
First National Stores, Inc., in East 
Somerville, to provide 500,000 square 
feet of floor area—more than eleven 
acres of floors. 

Provisions in the plans call for nine 
freight elevators. There are rail ac- 
commodations and platforms at ware- 
houses where fifty railroad cars can be 
unloaded at a time. The loading plat- 
forms, where the orders will be shipped 
to the stores, will accommodate fifty-six 
automobile trucks for the warehouses 
and ample room for fleet of trucks at 
the other buildings. Besides this, there 
will be room and platforms for thirty 
trucks for incoming goods. 

The buildings will have a frontage on 
Middlesex and Mystic Avenues of 811 
feet and a depth between the avenues 
and the railroad sidings of 275 feet. 
The construction will be of reenforced 
concrete and brick. 

The warehouses will have sufficient 
capacity to serve 3000 chain stores with 
the most modern equipment for the eco- 
nomical receiving, warehousing and ship- 
ping of merchandise. The cost of the 
warehouses and other groups of building 
will be more than $2,000,000. 


Robert L. Calkins Dead 


Robert L. Calkins, often called “the 
dean of freight claim agents in the 
United States,” died on Dec. 26 at his 
home in Bronxville, N. Y., aged 70 years. 
A former president of the Association 
of Claim Agents, and for many years 
chairman of the Eastern Claim Confer- 
ence, Mr. Calkins had been for thirty 
years freight claim agent for the New 
York Central, with which he had been 
identified longer than half a century. 
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Government Tests Show That 


Linen May. Be Safely Stored 


(Washington Correspondence) 


— storage of linen is not 
likely to cause marked deterioration 
in a year’s time, according to the con- 
clusions of the United States Bureau of 
Standards following tests which have 
been made in this subject. 

Several years ago the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had a large amount 
of linen material which developed weak 
places. On account of other causes it 
was impossible to determine at that time 
just how much deterioration was due to 
storage, although it was evident that 
this was a fairly large factor. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Bureau of 
Standards to test a number of samples 
of completely bleached linen and a sam- 
ple of unbleached linen to determine if 
possible what the effect would be when 
these materials were subjected to ordi- 
nary storage conditions. 

Tests were made at intervals of three 
months. It was noted very early in this 
series of tests that a marked variation 
in the results was being obtained. 

At the end of one year it was found 
that some of the samples had gained 
while other samples had lost some of the 
original strength. 

The remainder of the material was 
then laid out to provide a large num- 
ber of representative samples in order 
to determine the variation of the mate- 
rial due to constructional features. The 
results showed a maximum variation in 
some cases of 15 per cent. 


The conclusion of the Bureau of 
Standards from the collection of the 
data is that no marked deterioration re- 
sulted from storing any of the linen 
samples for a period of one year. 

-G. H. M. 
Souther Company Expands 
The Souther Warehouse Co., San 


Francisco, has purchased 35,700 square 
feet of land at the southwest corner of 
Twenty-sixth and Peralta Streets, West 
Oakland, and announces that it will erect 
thereon a building covering 25,000 square 
feet. The balance of the area is to be 
utilized for a platform for the unloading 
of automobiles. The land has Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe spur facilities. 

An announcement by Souther com- 
pany, which is concerned largely with 
the warehousing of automobiles, further 
states: 


“Total investment in land and build- 
ing will be approximately $55,000. The 
Souther Warehouse Co. now has one 


unloading platform at Seventh and Fal- 
lon Streets, but the facilities there are 
inadequate for its increasing business. 
West Oakland was decided upon for the 
site of the new warehouse and platform 
as being most advantageous for the 
storage and distribution of automobiles 
through the mainland side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Until such time as the new 
rarehouse is completed, the company is 
leasing 20,000 square feet of space from 
the Drayage Service Corporation as tem- 
porary relief.” 
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Dunn Reelected President 
of Michigan Association 


T the annual meeting of the Mich- 

igan Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Rowe Hotel in 
Grand Rapids on Dec. 14, officers and 
directors for 1927 were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, James D. Dunn, president 
Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., Inc., 
Detroit. 

Vice-president, A. G. Kloetzel, treas- 
urer G. A. Kloetzel Storage & Cartage 
Co., Detroit. 

Secretary and treasurer, H. H. Hardy, 
secretary Fireproof Storage Co., Lan- 
sing. 

Directors, F. C. Crego, secretary Cen- 
tral Warehouse Co., Saginaw; E. M. 


James D. Dunn 





Detroit storage executive reelected 
president of the Michigan Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association 


Radcliffe, owner Radcliffe Storage Co., 
Grand Rapids; Charles J. Foster, owner 
Cadillac Storage & Transfer Co., Cadil- 
lac; H. G. Beebe, secretary Union Truck 
& Storage Co., Jackson; Lewis H. Tan- 
ner, proprietor Central Storage Co., 
Detroit, and F. C. Tilghman, proprietor 
Marvin Sprague Storage, Detroit. 

A feature of the discussion had to do 
with long distance removals and it was 
decided to call a special meeting, in 
Jackson, to consider the problem at 
length. 

At the evening banquet the delegates 
were addressed by G. M. Williamson, 
manager of the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Co., who talked on insurance. A 
theater party was held in the evening. 


Damages to Non-Employee 


HE full bench of the Massachusetts 

Supreme Court, sitting in Springfield, 
ruled recently that even though an “out- 
sider” assisted in loading a piano onto a 
truck, and suffered injuries when the 
piano fell on him, the “outsider” was 
entitled to damages. 


NEWS 


Joseph S. Lessard was asked by a 
workman employed by the Bill Kneeland 
Motor Express, Inc., Springfield, to help 
load a piano onto a van in Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 

William FE. Kneeland, owner, con- 
tended that Lessard was not entitled to 
damages inasmuch as he was not a com- 
pany employee. 

Overruling this contention, the Court 
awarded Lessard a judgment for $10,000 
against William E. Kneeland. 
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1926 Greatest Year in Rail 
Loading of Freight Revenue 


5 ioe volume of freight handled by the 
railroads in 1926 was the greatest 
ever moved by them in any correspond- 
ing period, according to complete re- 
ports filed on Jan. 5 by the carriers 
with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association in Wash- 
ington. 

Loading of revenue freight for 52 
weeks ended Dec. 25 totaled 53,309,644 
cars, an increase of 2,085,492 cars, or 
4.1 per cent over the best previous rec- 
ord. in 1925. 

The 1926 record movement is declared 
to have been handled without transpor- 
tation difficulties, congestion or car 
shortage, except in scattered instances 
of temporary nature. It also moved with 
the greatest expedition and dispatch 
ever attained by the carriers, officials of 
the association asserted. 


27 Million-Car Weeks 


Loading of revenue freight exceeded 
1,000,000 cars in each of 27 weeks—the 
largest number of such weeks ever re- 
ported. The peak week was the one 
ended Oct. 30—1,216,432 cars, exceeding 
by 91,994 cars the peak week of 1925. 

The total loading by commodities for 
1926, compared with 1925, follows: 

1926 1925 


ain and grain prod.. 2,406,111 2,305,731 


Ss cs caetbes Oe0w% 1,603,322 1,635,610 
0) a 9,928,059 8,905,384 
0 eee er ee 692,291 623,331 
Forest products ....... 3,654,432 3,736,824 


RII stp oiled acnie oy ohal o ey ‘6 tc Sed 2,184,893 2,011,640 
Merchandise and less 

than carload lot 
Pn  swecens chewed as 13,457, 


7 92,591 
Miscellaneous freight ..19,382, 


13,1 
18,813,041 

The loading of revenue freight in 1926 
as compared with 1925 follows: 





Period 1926 1925 

5 weeks in Jan......... 4,432,010 4,456,949 
4 weeks in Feb......... 3,676,449 3,623,047 
4 weeks in Mar......... 3,877,139 3,702,413 
5 Se is co oan c's 3,797,837 3,726,830 
5 weeks in May........ 5,142,879 4,853,379 
4 weeks in June........ 4,112,150 3,965,872 
5 weeks in July... 5,245,267 4,945,091 
6 weetes tm AMG... .2-<%. 4,417,780 4,321,427 
4 weeks in Sept........ 4,552,378 4,297,936 
5 weeks in Oct......... 6,006,024 5,537,159 
{ weeks in Nov......... 4,271,300 4,093,715 
4 weeks in Dec......... 3,780,031 3,700,334 

ll err 51,224,152 








The storing of electric batteries is 
a potential field for cultivation by the 
warehouseman in search of new busi- 
ness. 


Read the story beginning on page 20. 
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Panama Road to Warehouse 
Goods “*For Orders’”’ in Zone 


NNOUNCEMENT that the Panama 
Railroad Company, controlled by the 
United States Government, will ware- 
house “for orders” at its piers and ware- 
houses in the Canal Zone has just been 
made by the office of the Panama Canal 
in Washington, after receipt of this 
notice from the Zone. The warehousing 
will be for nonperishable and nondanger- 
ous merchandise, “excepting alcoholic 
liquors.” 

The full text of the announcement, 
setting forth the charges for warehous- 
ing of various types, follows: 

“The Panama Railroad Company, a 
New York corporation, of which the 
stock is now owned by the United States 
Government, will warehouse ‘for orders’ 
at its piers and warehouses at Balboa 
and Cristobal, Canal Zone, nonperishable 
and nondangerous merchandise, except- 
ing alcoholic liquors. An_ illustrated 
pamphlet explaining in detail the ar- 
rangement may be had upon application 
to the Panama Railroad Co., Balboa 
Heights, C. Z., or 24 State Street, New 
York City. 

The Rates 


“On general merchandise the rates are 
as follows: 

“(a) For handling cargo from ship’s 
side to storage place, the customary in- 
ward local charge of $1 per ton. 

“(b) For delivery or reforwarding, 
customary outward local charge of $1 
per ton. (Total of 20 cents per ton more 
than regular transfer charge.) 


“(c) For storage, 3 cents per ton per 


day, except that no charge will be made 
for the first 35 days. 

“The Panama Railroad Company 
stores this cargo in four fireproof ware- 
houses, 160 feet by 850 feet, at Cristobal, 
and in one of the same dimensions at 
Balboa. 


Reforwarding 


“Cargo stored for orders can be refor- 
warded from the Isthmus—each carrier 
to collect its proportion of the through 
rate instead of the local. This means 
that should a shipment move from New 
York to the Canal Zone, it will, of 
course, pay regular local rate to Balboa 
or Colon, as the case may be—but should 
owner wish to reforward to, say ‘Guaya- 
quil,’ he can do so by paying the on- 
carrier’s proportion of the through rate. 
Upon evidence that the shipment or any 
part of it moved beyond the Canal Zone, 
the initial carrier will refund the differ- 
ence between the through and local rate. 

“There are no special forms for use 
in shipping except the warehouseman’s 
order to release the cargo for shipment 
(‘Authority to Deliver Cargo from Stor- 
age on Piers’). Shipper takes out his 
bill of lading and consular invoice and 
the cargo moves as regular outward 
local. 

“Samples of the forms used, ‘Negotia- 
ble Warehouse Receipt,’ and ‘Authority 
to Deliver Cargo from Storage on Piers,’ 
are shown in the pamphlet referred to 
above.” 
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This Model CKA Autocar 
van is owned by Mr. Albert 
H. Rasoft of 231 15th Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Rasoft hauls for Burns & 
Nellis, and is at present 
operating one 5-ton and 
three 2%%4-ton Autocar 
trucks. 


Globe Van Company of 
177 14th Ave., Astoria, 
Long Island, joined the 
large family of Autocar 
truck users in the Met- 
ropolitan New York 
— - ae area when they bought 
ONG ISLAND UIT Y . and put into service 
this Model CK 214-ton 
Autocar truck, which is 
now covering long dis- 
tances with unfailing 
regularity. 





The Autocar truck, with the engine out in front, mission, the same rear axle, and is sold at the 


is changed in appearance only. It is the same same price schedule as our trucks with the en- 
Autocar truck whose economy and dependability gine under the seat. It is built in the same 
have already been demonstrated in service. It Factory and sold and serviced in the same 
has the same 4-cylinder engine, the same trans- Branches. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Ardmore, Pa. 
BRANCHES IN 51 CITIES 


Autocé ar Trucks 
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Warehouse Held Negligent 
in New York Burglary Case 


WARNING to bonded warehouse- 

men that they will be held re- 
sponsible for loss of merchandise by 
burglary unless the warehouses are 
properly guarded and protected by 
burglary alarms, was given by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court, in December, in direct- 
ing a judgment for $13,058 for the 
Finance Trust against the Towers 
Warehouses, Inc., a New York City 
merchandise warehouse firm. 

The higher tribunal reversed an order 
of the trial judge setting aside a verdict 
of $10,677 for the plaintiff, and rein- 
stated the verdict. 

The opinion in the case showed that 
the plaintiff held warehouse receipts for 
four cases of silk assigned by the previ- 
ous owner and sued on the ground that 
a burglary had occurred and that the 
defendant was liable for the loss on the 
ground of negligence. The opinion says 
that the warehouse, according to the 
testimony is in a “pretty bad district,” 
with a number of gangs operating in 
the neighborhood described in the testi- 
mony of a policeman as “lush workers.” 

The Appellate Division said that the 
defendant also maintained a Government 
bonded warehouse there. The evidence 
showed that on the day of the robbery, 
May 19, 1920, which was on a Saturday, 
no watchman was present in the build- 
ing and the supposed burglar alarm was 
not installed in such a way that warning 
could be given outside of the neighbor- 
hood, of a forcible entrance. It also was 
possible to put the alarm out of commis- 
sion by cutting the wires. 

The Appellate Division decided that 
this gong, which rang in a metal box out- 
side of the third floor of the building, 
was not a suitable alarm and that the 
absence of a watchman was also proof 
of negligence. The court said: 

“The conditions existing here were an 
open bid for the commission of burglary 
by the criminally inclined and the de- 
fendant’s negligence contributed to the 
theft which actually occurred and by 
reason of which the plaintiffs were 
damaged.” 


A Court’s Liquor Ruling 


-N Armstrong v. Sisti, 152 N. E. Rep. 

254, the warehouseman was held not 
liable for goods stolen. 

It was disclosed that agents of the 
United States Government, acting under 
a search warrant issued by a United 
States Commissioner, took a large quan- 
tity of liquor and a still which they 
found on the premises occupied by Arm- 
strong. Sisti was engaged in the im- 
portation and sale of groceries and other 
commodities. In connection with this 
business he had established, under Gov- 
ernment regulation, a “customs bonded 
warehouse.” Access to this warehouse 
could be gained only through the Sisti’s 
premises. 

There was a sealed lock upon the door 
to the storage room in which the liquor 


NEWS 


was placed, and the key to the lock was 
in the possession of the United States 
officers. Sisti had neither means nor 
right to enter this storeroom after it was 
locked. 

More than two years after the seizure, 
an order was made by the Court to the 
effect that Armstrong was entitled to the 
return of the seized liquor, on the ground 
that said warrant and the seizure under 
the warrant were illegal. The order 
provided that “the fair value of the use 
of the storage warehouse Sisti and Co., 
for the storage of the said liquor, is 
the sum of $45 per month,” and ad- 
judged that Sisti was liable for the pay- 
ment of the “said storage” from the 
date of the seizure. 

When the storeroom was unlocked it 
was discovered that a large part of the 
liquor was missing. Armstrong sued 
Sisti for $3,500, the value of the liquor 
which evidently was stolen. The Court 
said: 

“The circumstances which create a 
bailment may vary. Obviously there can 
be no obligation to account for such re- 
turned property to bailor ... unless 
custody of the property has been re- 
linquished by its holder and intrusted 
to the person claimed to be a bailee. 
Here, as we have pointed out, the liquor 
was seized by Government officers, re- 
gardless of whether the seizure was legal 
or illegal. . — 

“Ordinarily when goods are deposited 
in a United States bonded warehouse, 
the depositor of the goods divests him- 
self completely of the custody of the 
goods. Upon complying with the terms 
of the express or implied contract of 
storage, and upon payment of the Gov- 
ernment charges, he is entitled to their 
return. Until their return he has no 
control of them. The provisions of the 
United States Revised Statute, which 
regulate the manner in which the ware- 
houses may be established and main- 
tained, serve to limit the control of the 
warehouseman over the warehouse... 
to the same extent as they create right 
of partial control in th United States 
Government of its officers; but until a 
custody is completely relinquished by 
the depositor and is completely assumed 
by the warehouseman, subject only to 
the provisions of the statutes. . Fa 





Trade Abandons Gratuities 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced on Jan. 4 that at a recent trade 
practice conference held for the insecti- 
cide and disinfectant industry, at Indian- 
apolis, resolutions were adopted con- 
demning “the practice of giving money, 
premiums or any other forms of gratuity 
to persons placing orders for the pur- 
chase of any products of our industries 
in all cases where such persons are not 
the actual purchasers and the acceptance 
of the money, premiums or other forms 
of gratuity is surreptitious and for the 
personal benefit of the person placing the 
order.” 

The Commission announced it had ap- 
proved the resolution, with the reserva- 
tion, however, that it does not favor the 
giving of premiums or gratuities under 
any circumstances. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Independence Storage Co. is the new 
name of the Westfall Storage Van & Ex- 
press Co., Chicago. 

National Public Service Corp., Dun- 
nellon, Fla., has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the Citizens Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., and the Pinellas Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., St. Petersburg, and 
is reported planning extensions and im- 
provements on the properties. 


Natrona Transfer, Storage & Fuel 
Co., Casper, Wyo., plans the early re- 
building of the portion of its warehouse 
recently destroyed by fire with an esti- 
mated loss of $11,000. 

Potomac Freight Terminal Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has plans for a $40,000 
one-story warehouse, 45 by 175 feet, at 
1216 E Street, N.W. 

Pottstown Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., has completed plans 
for a $90,000 two-story cold storage 
warehouse, 150 by 150 feet, at South and 
Water Streets. 

Riverside Ice Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is 
planning a $15,000 one-story addition to 
its cold storage warehouse. 

Rubel Coal & Ice Co., Brooklyn, has 
plans for an $85,000 one-story ware- 
house, 100 by 100 feet, at 2223-2233 
Utica Avenue. 

San Luis Ice & Cold Storage Corp., 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., is planning a $60,- 
000 one-story cold storage warehouse, 58 
by 120 feet. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Dallas, 
will build a $400,000 one-story and two- 
story warehouse and freight terminal, re- 
spectively 50 by 350 feet and 50 by 700 
feet, on Central Avenue from Commerce 
Street to Aiken Street. 

Springfield Ice & Refrigeration Co., 
Springfield, Mo., plans a $100,000 two- 
story cold storage warehouse, 86 by 106 
feet. 

Star Transfer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has plans for a $95,000 multi- 
story warehouse. 

Suwanee Cold Storage Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is said to have acquired a lo- 
cal site for the construction of a cold 
storage warzhouse. 

Sweetwater Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Sweetwater, Tex., has arranged to 
change its name to the Crystal Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. and is said to be plan- 
ning expansion. 

Tremont Storage Warehouse, Inc., 
Boston, has leased to a manufacturing 
company the fourth floor of its ware- 
house at 3 Appleton Street. 


Union Dock Warehouse Co., Buffalo, 
will rebuild its Blackwell Canal ware- 
house recently wrecked by fire with an 
estimated loss of $300,000. 


(Other construction news will be found on 
page dS). 





New Detroit Corporation 


G. B. Weaver & Co., Detroit. General 
warehouse and storage business. Capi- 
tal not stated. Incorporators, C. E. 
Stevens, C. S. Jeffries and G. B. Weaver. 
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| Kellys for efficient service 


Built to stand hard usage in truck 


Mbit Heansasy City and bus service, Kelly Heavy-Duty 
m, Transfer Ghmp Cords win praise from users because 
pany) Jiis | of their ruggedness, their stamina 
ae feo and their ability to outlast other 
tires on the same kind of work. 









JENKINS & OWSLEY ; 
DRAYAGE STORAGE GARAGE 





: ne a — , 
; Main OFFICE AND GARAGE Thor) Bensas, Gity Mp, STORAGE WARE HOUGE ° b 
The tough, long-wearing tread rub- 
December 31,1926 ; ; 
———— a en ber, the reinforced side walls, the 
‘ Kansas City, Missouri. extra strong bead construction, the 
: a nn non-skid tread design, all go to make 
Kelly quality outstanding. Wher- 
In appreciation of the great service : 
rendered by your Heavy Duty Pneumatic Tires, are pleased to ans heavy duty pneumatics are 
: submit this letter as a testmonial of the high regerd we used you will usually find that the 
| an Soe See Se mileage costs of Kelly-equipped 
We operate trucks equipped with Heavy trucks are lowest. 
Duty Cords, in long distance hauling and are pleased to 

recommend these Tires to anyone wishing to secure efficient ‘ . 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


! service from their tire equipment. 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Yours truly, 


NORTH AS CITY TRANSFER COMPANY. 























KELLY ‘scurvy CORD 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


LLEN STORAGE CO., Pittsburgh, 
“\ has taken title to property, 100 by 
150 feet, on Armor Avenue, Mifflin 
Township, and is said to be planning a 
new warehouse. 

Allport Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Asheville, N. C., with which is identified 
the Southern Dray Co., formally opened 
its new building at 44 Valley Street on 
Dec. 18. A music program was provided 
and souvenirs were distributed. 

Argonne Transfer & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, is erecting a reinforced con- 


crete $40,000 five-story warehouse on a. 


site 52 by 55 feet at 806 West Forty- 
seventh Street. 

Arlington Transfer Co., Los Angeles, 
has plans for a $60,000 six-story ware- 
house, 50 by 82 feet, at 1919 Third 
Avenue. 

Associated Truckline Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has awarded a contract for its 
proposed $50,000 one-story warehouse, 
85 by 200 feet, on Market Street. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Chicago, has plans for a $70,000 one- 
story warehouse, 40 by 340 feet, in Ar- 
gentine, Kan. 

Athens Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Athens, Ala., plans to rebuild the por- 
tion of its warehouse recently destroyed 
by fire with an estimated loss of $100,- 
000. The reconstruction cost will reach 
approximately the same figure. 

J. B. Baillargeon Express, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has erected a new warehouse on 
Queen Street, in the heart of the city’s 
manufacturing and wholesale section. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Balti- 
more, has plans for a $50,000 one-story 
and two-story storage and freight ter- 
minal in Indianapolis, and has filed plans 
for a one-story addition to its Baymiller 
Street plant in Cincinnati. 

Bekins Van & Storage Co., Fresno, 
Cal., has under construction an annex, 
90 by 130 feet, for storing and handling 
paper products. It will be occupied by 
the Blake, Moffit & Towne Paper Co. 

Boston Storage Warehouse Co., Bos- 
ton, has leased to other interests a store 
and basement at 277 Massachusetts Ave- 
ue; a store and basement at 7-9 Westland 
Avenue, and a store and basement at 
273-275 Massachusetts Avenue. 

California Produce Terminal Co., Los 
Angeles, recently organized with a capi- 
talization of $2,000,000, is reported to 
have plans for a group of storage build- 
ings to cost $3,000,000. 

California State Harbor Commission, 
San Francisco, plans construction of a 
one-story storage shed in connection with 
extensions at Piers 30 and 32, the im- 
provements to cost about $250,000. 

Central Railway Terminal & Cold Stor- 
age Co. is the new incorporate name of 
the Albany Central Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Cody Transfer Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
has revised plans for a $65,000 three- 
story and basement warehouse. 63 by 150 
feet, at Third and Maple Streets. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road, Denver, is considering erecting a 
freight terminal and warehouse in Salida, 
Colo. 

Dunham & Reid, Inc., New York City, 
has taken out a permit for the erection 
of its proposed $300,000 warehouse, 48 
by 100 feet, on Forty-seventh Street. 

East Texas Public Service Co., Winns- 
boro, Tex., has plans for a $28,000 one- 
story cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. 

Fidelity Storage Co., Baltimore, has 
taken out a permit for constructing a 
one-story warehouse at 906-910 Ensor 
Street. 

Florida East Coast Utilities Co., 
Miami, is planning a cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant which, with equip- 
ment, is estimated to cost $1,000,000. 

Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, 
is considering construction of two addi- 
tions to its storage and freight ware- 
house in Fargo, N. D. 

Gustav Heiler and associates, Slater, 
Mo., are perfecting plans for a $23,000 
cold storage warehouse, one story high. 

Helena Compress Warehouse Co., He- 
lena, Ark., is said to have plans for en- 
larging its warehouse at a cost of 
$20,000. 

Hueneme Wharf & Warehouse Co., 
Hueneme, Cal., has sold its warehouse 
and 12% acres of land to the Oxnard 
Citrus Association. 

King Terminal Co., Boston, has 
awarded a contract for a $150,000 four- 
story and basement warehouse and ter- 
minal building, 50 by 107 feet, on Elkins 
Street. 

Le Roy Public Warehouse & Storage 
Co., Le Roy, N. Y., suffered approxi- 
mately $1,000 damage by fire recently. 
The loss was covered by insurance. 

Louisville & Nashville Railway Co., 
Louisville, is said to be planning a 
warehouse and freight terminal, to cost 
$175,000, in Mobile, Ala. 

Modesto Ice Delivery Co., Modesto, 
Cal., has plans for a $100,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 

Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., Min- 
neapolis, has preliminary plans for a 
three-story and basement warehouse, at 
Fourth Street and Tenth Avenue, North, 
with foundations designed to carry seven 
additional stories. The initial unit will 
cost about $100,000. 





Standard Markers for Roads 


A system of highways, consisting of 
approximately 80,000 miles of roads, 
and making a network of standard 
marked routes throughout the country 
has been mapped by the Bureau of 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

Announcement of the system, which 
has the approval of the American as- 
sociation of State Highway officials, was 
made on Jan. 1 following completion 
of the map. 

Ten main transcontinental routes are 
included in the highways to be marked 
with standard markers. Work on such 
portions of the system as are unim- 
proved will be g'ven preference and 
pushed as rapidly as possible, the Bu- 
reau indicated. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


— Ice & Refrigerating Co., Hous- 
ton. Cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. Capital stock, $85,000. In- 
corporators, Sidney Myers and J. B. 
Joseph. 

Ajax Warehouse Co., Chicago. Gen- 
eral storage warehouse. Capital, $2,500. 
Incorporators, C. W. Carnahan, Fred 
Bernstein and A. L. Bernstein. 

Albany Central Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Albany, N. Y. Cold storage 
warehousing, ete. Capital, $10,000 ani 
100 shares of common stock, no par 
value. 

American Moving & Storage Co., Nev 
Haven, Conn. Storage warehousing anc 
transferring. S. E. Greenberg is repre 
sentative. 

Automotive Forwarding Co., New 
York City. General transfer and ex- 
press. Capital, 2,500 shares ef stock. no 
par value. Incorporators, B. M. Bos- 
worth, J. F. Mann and J. R. Daniell. 

Bentley Express Co., Ballston Spa. 
N. Y. Express and transfer. Capital. 
$10,000. Incorporators, W. L. Bentley, 
C. H. Bentley and D. J. Bousquet. 

Reverly Hills Safe Deposit C»., Chi- 
cago. Storage warehouse. Capital, 
$2,000. Incorporators, Peter B. Carey, 
Arthur W. Draper and J. P. Fitch. 

Bijou Forwarders, Inc., New York 
City. General express and _ trucking. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, J. S. 
Lacey and S. Nappi. 

Boardman Warehouse Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Capital, $1,000. Incorpora- 
tors, John R. Boardman, Edwin E. Board 
man and Edward Spiers. 

Bowen & Carpenter Storage Ware- 
house Co., Providence, R. I. General 
warehouse business. Capital stock. $200,- 
000. Incorporators, William E. Bowen. 
John B. Carpenter and John Larson, all 
of East Providence. 

Bowen Ice Co., Providence, R. I. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. Incorporators, John B. 
Carpenter, John Larson and William E. 
Bowen, all of East Providence. 

Brunner Brothers Storage Warehouse, 
Inc., New York City. Capital, $20.000. 
Incorporators, David Glickman, Mollie 
E. Kamin and Morris J. Goldfarb. 

Clinton Ice & Cold Storage Co., Clin- 
ton, Mo. Cold storage and ice plant. 
Capital stock, $130,000. Incorporators, 
H. M. Haysler and S. H. Haysler. 

Court Furniture Warehouse Co., Brook- 
lyn. Storage warehouse and _ transfer- 
ring. Capital, 60 shares of stock, no par 
value. Incorporators, I. Levine and C. 
Korn. 

Dillingham’s Express, Paine’s Auto 
Express and Miller’s Express, Boston, 
have filed notice of organization as affil- 
iated companies. William J. Burns heads 
the merger. 

Distribution Warehouse Corp., Denver. 
Storage warehousing. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, John T. Peck, Harry A. 
Anderson and R. C. Brill. 

Donaldson Transfer & Storage Co., 
Pittsburgh, is being organized under 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Autocar equipped with Budd 
Duals. One of the fleet oper- 
ated by Coogan’s Lake Shore 
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Delivery, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


BUDD-MICHELIN DUAL WHEELS 
help Coogan to get business! 


RAY COOGAN operates a fleet of trucks be- 
tween Dunkirk and Buffalo, New York—a run 
of 110 miles. 


He gets all the business he can handle—and 
Budd Duals help him get it! Here’s how 


His trucks can make better time on Budd 
Duals—averaging four miles an hour faster. 
He saves anywhere from 1 to 1!/y 
hours on every truck, every day. 
Saves the time of drivers and 
helpers, too—and the cost. 


Warehousemen... 


When you buy trucks remember what Budd 
Duals are doing for Coogan—they will do the 
same for you. You can get Budd Duals on any 
make of truck—and your present trucks can be 
equipped with Duals. Ask your dealer, or write us. 





His repair and maintenance costs are neg- 
ligible. He hasn’t had to get under a single 
truck to tighten parts or bolts since he changed 
to Budd Duals. Hasn’t had a broken wind- 
shield, either! 


Naturally his operating expenses are less. 
He can do the work cheaper—and better. 
He can underbid his competitors 
—so he gets the business. Now 
he’s increasing his fleet. Buying 
more trucks—on Budd Duals! 


UDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 
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HE above graph illustrates an article—“The Modern Warehouse’s Part in Na- 
tional Distribution”—which appeared in The Financial Post, Toronto, and which 
was written by C. F. Basil Tippett, president of the Howell Warehouses, Ltd., of 
that city. Mr. Tippett is president of the Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s 
Association. 

The storage, transportation and credit services which the modern commercial ware- 
house is equipped to perform were described in detail in the articles Among them 
Mr. Tippett set down the following: 

“1. The merchandise warehouse receives goods in carloads, distributes them in 
smaller quantities to jobbers or retailers, or reships in l.c.l. amounts to near-by 
centers. 

“2. It enables the manufacturers to keep spot stocks for their customers and this 
quick service from goods available on demand, increases sales. 

“3. It equalizes production by steadily absorbing the manufacturers’ output 
while eliminating heavy investment in reserve storage space. 

“4. It issues negotiable and non-negotiable receipts and, if desired, allows credit 
to be obtained on merchandise stored. 

“5. It provides insurance and keeps fire risk at a minimum through separation 
of stocks stored and through maintenance of sprinkler systems. 

“6. It reduces freight charges. Carlots are carried at a lower rate per hundred 
pounds than l.c.]. shipments, and the warehouse provides a center for breaking these 
carload shipments which is much nearer to the points of final distribution. Often 
the storage service can be paid for by the transportation charges saved. 

“7. It saves time in transit, for carlots travel in through trains by direct routes. 

“8 It reduces loss and damage claims, because of resultant minimum handling 
in carlot shipments. 

“9, It provides recoopering, marking, and separation of varieties, and offers 
clerical services such as invoicing when reshipment occurs. 

“10. It eliminates the necessity of providing large storage space at the point 
of origin, especially for seasonal commodities on which provisional space would be 
idle investment during the greater part of the year.” 





od of determination, but that the in- 
crease in savings was a fixed and de- 
terminable element. 


Hoover on Instalment Buying 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
stated orally in Washington on Dec. 30 
that he saw no danger in the volume of 
instalment sales throughout the country. 
The American people had increased their 
private savings in banks, life insurance, 
etc., Mr. Hoover said, and this was the 
best indication he knew that the people 
had not been over-spending. 

Apparently 1926 would prove to have 
been the largest year in American his- 
tory in the amount and proportion of 
savings to the population, the Secretary 
pointed out, and he considered this a 
sufficient indication that there had not 
been an extravagant volume of anticipa- 
tion in purchases. 

Alluding to reports that instalment 
buying had induced over-production and 
over-buying, Mr. Hoover said that in 
such matters commentators were dealing 
with things upon which no one had any 
statistical knowledge, no accurate meth- 


+ 


Steel Office Furniture 


Steel office furniture and filing cabi- 
nets, particularly those with short legs 
rather than solid bases, and with steel 
instead of linoleum tops, survive fires 
and protect papers far better than 
wooden furniture or solid old-type steel 
furnishings, according to a report on fire 
tests made at the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, to obtain ad- 
ditional figures on the intensity and du- 
ration of fires. 

It was shown that the temperature in 
the wood-furnished offices reached 2088 
degrees in the course of the fire. The 
cooling off of this office, after the fire, 
was slower than the cooling of test fur- 
naces at the bureau. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 58) 


State laws to take over and expand com- 
pany of same name with headquarters at 
839 West North Avenue. Application 
for State charter is made by Thomas 
Donaldson, S. E. Donaldson, H. G. Cole- 
man and Leonard L. Curry as incorpora- 
tors. 

Donomore Moving & Storage Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Storage warehousing 
and transferring. Capital, $50,000. In- 
corporators, James H. Wade, Schuyler 
C. VanCleef and William Donomore. 


Exchange Moving Co., Inc., Philadel. 
phia. Storage warehouse. Capital, 
$5,000. E. P. Stokes is treasurer. 


J. R. Hulse Transfer & Storage Co.. 
Kansas City, Mo. Storage warehousing 
and transferring. Capital not stated. 
Principal incorporator, John R. Hulse. 


Hynes Ice & Cold Storage Co., Denver. 
Cold storage warehousing. Capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, Sylvanus Hynes, 
Donald F. Brown and William James 
Sproul. 


Interstate Moving Co., New York City. 
General transfer and express. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators, G. Dean, D. Faber 
and W. E. Vogel. 


C. A. Lippincott & Brother, Inc., 
Moorestown, N. J. To operate ware- 
houses. Capital, $125,000. Incorporator, 
George B. Evans. 

Mapleton Storage, Inc., Brooklyn. 
Warehouse business, etc. Capital, $20,- 
000. Directors, John Anderson, Emma 
Anderson and Harold Van Wagner. 

Park Transfer Co., Chicago. General 
transfer and express. Nominal capital, 
$2,500. Incorporators, M. C. Kenicott, 
Louis W. Rapp and James H. Deming. 

R. C. B. Delivery Co., New York City. 
Household goods moving and transfer- 
ring, and trucking. Capital, $7,000. In- 
corporators, O. Conerman, J. Beck and 
J. Rueff. 

Charles H. Rix, Inc., New York City. 
Storage warehouse. Capital, 100 shares 
of stock, no par value. Incorporators, 
C. H. Rix, K. E. Rix and J. F. Reidy. 

Smith Motor Express, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. General trucking and ex- 
press. Capital, 400 shares of stock, no 
par value. H. G. Smith is president and 
Gertrude C. Smith is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Springhurst Fireproof Storage Co., 
New York City. Storage warehousing. 
Nominal capital, $1,200. Incorporators, 
V. Massagli and J. Massaglli. 

Texas Bonded Warehouse & Forward- 
ing Co., Dallas. Capital stock, $25,000. 
Incorporators, Allan D. Sanford, Edward 
Harrison and J. T. Doughty. 

Terminal Transportation Co.,_ Ince., 
Newburyport, Mass. General motor ex- 
press. Capital, $5,000. Joseph H. Hudson 
is president and Harold Hudson is treas- 
urer. 

Trans-Atlantic Terminal Co., Brook- 
lyn. Storage warehouse and terminals. 
Capital, $500,000. Incorporators, M. De- 
naro and J. V. Dicks. 
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The 40,000 Sq. Foot 


Addition to this Warehouse 
was designed by 


Stanton Built warehouses are proving that a 
particular knowledge of warehousing re- 
quirements results in the saving of space 
and thus reduces operating and building 
costs. 

Our knowledge of the warehouse business 
gained through years of experience, together 
with the record for warehouses economically 
built, qualifies us to serve you well. 

May we not talk it over with you? There 
would be no charge for consultation. 


FREDERICK STANTON 
Architect 


2026 Straus Bldg. 





FREDERICK STANTON 


Chicago, III. 























Pacemakers and Roadmasters 


With 6-Cylinder Motors Meet 
Every Requirement of the Mov- 
ing Business. 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FOR 


WAREHOUSES 


LEWIS & LEONARD 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















JOHN FREDERIC WADSWORTH 


Registered 
Professional Engineer 





Erie, Pennsylvania 
All Types of Warehouses 
Designs, Plans, 
Specifications, 
Supervision, 
Consultation. 
Advisory Service for: 
Organization 
Construction 
Operation 
Financing 











Member 
Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs. 
Amer. Soc. Refrg. Engrs. 
Amer. Concr. Inst. 
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UNION STORAGE CO. OF ERIE 














TRANSFER 
CO., Ine. 


Long Distance Moving 
Exclusively 


BIG 








Representatives Everywhere 
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e New 
Warehouse 
f Santini Bros. 
fo = Al 
? ( 
: 
Construction View in January, 1927 The Finished Building Cw 
ls can 
A. Moores & Dunford Designed Warehouse * 
' , 4 hou 
| ® © ry. ° . . . atte 
Santini Bros., Inc., known as The Orig- the contract after keen competitive bid- 1D; 
- inal Seven Brothers, have under construc- ding among a group of reliable contrac- LS 
hi tion in the Bronx, N. Y., a new building tors. Our plans were complete architec- im] 
: of approximately 70,000 square feet area. turally and structurally and we know the * 
i The complete building will have silver, price per square foot of floor space in this Ih 
; trunk and rug vaults and all the other de- building is lower or as low as any similar Ane 
i partments necessary to the modern ware- building being erected at this time in the 
house. city of New York. The main factor in on 
i Soe Ui | procuring this low price was complete car 
f This building is being constructed under plans. 
f full Moores & Dunford Service which . = 4 
| covers a study of the site to acceptance of Intelligent and complete plans for a Sul 
f the building from the General Contrac- household goods warehouse requires a 
: tors and advice on building maintenance well balanced organization of architects on 
| and operation for all time thereafter. and engineers trained in serving the ware- are 
if | house industry. We claim having the "y 
The General Contractors, Fisher- largest organization of this kind in the 3 
| Williams, Inc., of New York, received world! Consult us! am 
f We Charge No Fee for Consultation and Advice 
3 
; = UUM 
| MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 
; Warehouse Engineers 
ig 
\ 
2 
i Il0 East 42nd Street New York City 
i TI 
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“ANDY” SAYS: 


NO much could be said about the con- 

structive work accomplished at the 
tivo conventions just closed—the Amert- 
can Warehousemen’s Association at Kan- 
sas City and the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association at Biloxi—that to 
attempt a general resume in one issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing would be 
impossible. 


K 


This, the February issue of Dystribution 
and. Warehousing, therefore, contains 
only the high spots. The reports will be 
carried over into our March issue—with 
a complete review of the proceedings. 
Suffice it to say that constructive work 
such as both of these major associations 
are performing at each meeting Is certain 
to make the industry as a whole stand out 
among the greatest in the country. 


It is a well recognized tact that associa- 
tion activity in any industry provides the 
posts that guide those who are willing to 
follow, in the right direction, and where 
two such strong and active associations as 
these meet at regular intervals each year 
it behooves every progressive warehouse- 
man in the country to read the reports 
whether they can be in attendance or not. 


We, therefore, urge our readers to retain 
both this and the March issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing until they can give 
whatever time is necessary to read these 
reports. It will help those who do it to be- 
come better warehousemen and we dare 
say their balance sheets at the end of the 
vear will reflect the results of the know!- 
edge thus gained. 











éé AN DY 99 
« + e 
MMR 
1 : 
CONVENTION CALENDAR 
(Annual .or Seml-Annual Meetings) 
February ...................-Maryland Furniture Warehousemen’s ASSOCI€tiON..........cccceereeeeccceces Baltimore 
EY oa a wc dae alee bees Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association..............ee200-- Philadelphia 
BUD vc wcccececcccsvcsseoseces Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s ASSOCIAtION......... 06. cece eee eee eeeee Winnipeg 
FO ci ccccssccucccdccec:-sescltenOees PUPMRICPO WAPGROUSOTION'S ARBOCHREDON. 6 occ ccc. cicecccsess ..To be decided 
ee GE ea ces ceinscnsuel AseeTTORM «WAPOMORSCTICN BD ABDOCHCIOM s occ ccc cv deecerrirccsccccéwcecesens To be decided 
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ALABAMA 


SHIPPERS’ INDEX 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. |— | 
BRADSHAW-PLOSSER CO., Ine. 


Receiving and Warehousing of General Merchandise in 
carloads or less than carloads. Direct connection with all 
railroads. 


Trucks and horse drawn equipment. 


529 North 28th Street 
ONE block from Terminal Station 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Safety, Economy 





Merchants’ & Mfrs.’ Terminal Warehouses 


Especial arrangement for the Jobber, Merchant and Manufacturer to 
handle his stocks, also space for distribution of stocks. 


Office: 1926 4th Avenue North 
Clark-Gregory-Blake Agency, Rental Agents 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [~— 


Charlie’s Transfer Co. 


Incorporated 1903 





Distributors and Forwarders 
Storage and Hauling 


We specialize on merchandise handling. 


Private siding, connecting with all railroads. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
‘ ESTABLISHED—1880 
OVER 40 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE 


HARRIS TRANSFER 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF and NON-FIREPROOF 





WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 


Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 


6 South Eighteenth Street 


Members: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A., ALA. T. & W. A 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. [— 


LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN 


DISTRIBUTION—HAULING 
PACKING — STORAGE of 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE and AUTOMOBILES 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES—PRIVATE SPUR 
LARGE FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


ALA. MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


COR. LAWRENCE and RANDOLPH—132 LEE 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 
STORAGE—FORWARDING— DISTRIBUTING 


Warehouse on Western Railway of Alabama. 
Bonded. Sprinkler System. Low Insurance. 
ALABAMA’S LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

American Warehousemen’s Association 


Members : foo Warehousemen’s Association 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 
L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 


Stanford Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Household Goods Exclusively 
STORAGE PACKING and SHIPPING 


3 Jefferson Street 





MOVING 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 


General Merchandise, Furniture 


and Household Goods Storage 


Distribution of Pool Cars Given Special Attention—Motor Trucks in 
Addition to Wagon Equipment—Track Connections with All Railroads. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA [— 


ARIZONA STORAGE and Distrisutinc Co. 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lowest Insurance Rates 


18 SOUTH CENTRAL 
N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 





Trucking Service 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 





Memhers 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS— 


Hauling, Packing Household Goods and 
Merchandise. 





National Furniture 


Warehousemen’s Free switching from all Railroads. 
ssn. 


Southern Warehouse and Office on Southern 


Warehousemen’s : ‘ 
Assn. Railroad. 2329 First Avenue, No. 
Ala. Warehouse 
ansfer 
Assn. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 


The Lightning Delivery Co. 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. feet. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 
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